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OR, 

KITTY'S DREAM. 



CHAPTER I. 

UNDER THE UMBRELLA. 

* A ND do you really mean it's true, Nancy ? It's 
jlV just as if I can't believe that the lady who 
lives in the beautiful house, with the lovely green 
blinds and the china flower-pots in the window, would 
let a poor little girl like me go to see her ; ' and the 
face of the said poor little girl looked very wistful in 
its eager inquiry. 

'To be sure it's every word of it true,' replied her 
companion ; * don't I tell you I have been there my- 
self, and it's just as lovely as anything ! I don't think 
I have ever dreamt of anything half as beautiful — 
and I have my dreams, you know. Let's see^ now^vC 
I can tell you what it's like. >Ne\\, vowVxvow.^^NV'i^ 

A 
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straight away up to the side door (it's not the back 
door where they take home the clothes that's been 
washed, but it's the same sort as the front door — a 
kind of young-lady door, as the front door is the 
mamma-door). Well, when you get to the door you 
don't have to stand a long time knocking, as Sarah 
Gibbs and me have to stand when we take home 
Mrs. Parson's washing of a Saturday, until our 
knuckles ache sometimes, and we're all shivering with 
the cold ; but almost before you get there, a kind- 
looking woman comes smiling out, and she says, 
" Well, my dears ! " so softly, and then, " Come this 
way, little ones, the lady will be finely pleased to see 
you." Oh, but isn't it just nice to be expected anywhere 
like that ? Why, it seems as if we aren't poor little 
girls no longer, but little lady-girls, who always wear 
clean frocks and carry sunshades in summer time. 
If only it were a bit like that when we took home 
people's washing ! Why, what a treat we should 
have of Saturdays, instead of our having to dread it 
like ! But then — let's see, how far did I get ? ' 

'You had just gone inside the door,' said little 
Kitty, who was listening with eyes, ears, and mouth. 

* Oh yes, I remember,' continued Nancy. * Well, 

then we followed the kind woman — she's the lady's 

own servant, I think ; she wore a b^awUfvxl ^Ntvvte cap 
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and apron, and looked like a lady herself, with her 
smiling face — we followed her down a passage which 
was so clean that I couldn't help feeling to long to 
give our kitchen a scrub for poor mother when I got 
home: And then we came to a large room, which 
had lots of chairs in it^ and a looking-glass, and I 
don't know how many pictures and texts.' 

* Oh my ! ' said little Kitty under her breath, as 
Nancy paused a moment. 

* Yes ! and I'll tell you what one of the texts was 
about,' said Nancy, lowering her voice a little, ' I 
spelt it out as the lady talked about it. It was, GOD 
IS Love. And oh ! but the lady did say such 
beautiful things about it. She asked us if we didn't 
love the babies she'd seen us nursing sometimes for 
our mothers ? If we didn't try to take care of them 
and keep them from getting run over? And then 
she says — and oh ! how she smiled — that's a bit like 
the way God loves you. He wants to take care of 
you, to hold you in His arms so that the naughty 
spirit can't get you. And then she talked about the 
Lord Jesus, how He's just everywhere, loving all of us 
poor little girls, and wanting us to tell no lies^ but to 
think of Him when we're playing, so that we don't 
get angry, and when our fathers atvd tao^fesx^ -^^^n- 
kiwd to us, so that we're not sawcj mA iin^^^^'^^' 
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Oh, Kitty, I can't tell you half— it was so beautiful ! 
and seemed to send one off to sleep like, though you 
were as wide as wide-a-wake every minute of the time. 
It was, you know, like being rested when your bones 
ached with being tired. You see what I mean, rested 
herCy — and Nancy put her hand upon her heart, and 
nodded her head significantly at Kitty. 

* Say the text again, please,' said little Kitty 
gently; *it sounded so pretty and soft.' 

' God is Love,' repeated Nancy solemnly ; then 
she added briskly, * I'll tell you what I've been doing 
ever since Sunday. I've been finding those letters 
out in the streets, and you can't think how nice it is ! 
Look ! this is how I do it. I go to Gun Court for 
my G, and then I run on to Oxford Lane for an O. I 
get my D from Dartmouth Row, and go round the 
corner to Isaac's Turning for my I. I haven't no 
trouble to find half-a-dozen S's — there's Smith's 
Alley, Salter's Buildings, and a lot besides — and 
the other letters come pretty easy, but I'm nearly 
heart-broken about the V in love. It gives me a 
deal of trouble. There's only one place I have found 
yet where 1 can get it, and that is at the " Victoria's 
Head," that public-house at the — ' 

*Oh! you needn't tell me where the "Victoria 
Head" is/ said little Kitty wittv ^. sVudd^x- * We 
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lived alongside of it once, and it*s there poor father still 
goes/ And Kitty's face looked inexpressibly sad.' 

The two children, Nancy Twyfield and Kitty 
Woking, were sitting together on a doorstep of a 
somewhat dark and dingy court in one of our largest 
southern towns of England. They had sat thus for 
more than an hour, under cover of a large, though 
rather tattered, umbrella. The house, upon the 
doorstep of which they sat, was at the far end of the 
court, and this might account for the fact of their 
being left undisturbed for so long a time. The chil- 
dren of other homes were playing about, but at a 
little distance from Nancy and Kitty, who were com- 
pletely screened from view by the umbrella. The 
rain was coming down in a gentle drizzle, but the 
children took no notice of it from under their shelter. 
They had been talking as little ones are wont to talk, 
telling, possibly for the twentieth time, something in 
connection with their life's history which lay very 
near their heart. 

Little Kitty had once been right away into the 
country to visit an aunt. For six delightful weeks 
the town child had revelled in buttercups and daisies, 
the singing. of the birds, and the smell of new mown 
hay. It was three years ago, at \e?i's\.^\iM\.^>J0e3^^'^^^ 
to talk of it, and each time she spoVe ^SoosiX. ^V"^ "^^ 
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came fresh to her memory. Scarcely a child in the 
court but had heard the story of little Kitty's visit to 
her aunt. To-day, Kitty had told her story under the 
umbrella to Nancy, a little girl from a neighbouring 
court. It was after this that Nancy told her tale 
about her visit to the lady's house ; and when Kitty 
had, with childlike excitement and delight, exclaimed, 
* Wouldn't I like to have been you ! ' Nancy had re- 
plied by giving her an invitation to accompany her 
on the following Sunday. The * good lady ' had urged 
upon her little pupils that each might bring a little 
friend the next time she came. Nancy had been all 
the week wondering whom she could take, as it had 
to be a little girl who went to no other Sunday or 
ragged school. The talk under the umbrella with 
Kitty settled the question. * Of course Kitty would 
be just the right little girl to go.' 

For some time longer the two children continued 
to talk, then the woman coming home, upon the. 
doorstep of whose house they had been sitting, they 
had to move to let her pass, and in a few moments 
they were in the midst of the little people at the 
other end of the court, playing at * Here we go round 
the mulberry bush.' By-and-by a message came 
for Nancy, her mother wanted her, she must go at 
once. Nancy drew Kitty on one side, — 
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* Don't forget to come to my house to-morrow 
afternoon, Kitty/ she said, in an important whisper ; 
* the lady told us to be early, so we'll start when St. 
Jude's strikes two, it'll give us an hour, and if we're 
too soon — you know we could get there in ten 
minutes — we'll sit on a doorstep for a bit and tell 
tales.' 

* And where is it you be going to ? ' said a voice at 
Nancy's elbow, proceeding from a woman neither 
child had noticed. She was leaning out of her 
window just at the back of them, her chin resting 
upon her hands. 

Nancy coloured up and said hurriedly, * It's to a 
lady's house, please.' 

'Indeed,' said the woman, in a mocking tone, *a 
lady's house ! You silly little girls, as if a lady would 
let dirty little street children go to her house ! You 
had better wait until you get some decent clothing 
to go in ! ' and she laughed unkindly. 

Poor little Kitty burst into tears, but Nancy spoke 
up reassuringly. 

* Don't cry, Kitty, it's all right ; the lady told us she 
thought more of our hearts than our clothes ; we 
weren't to mind our shabby frocks, but we were just 
to have our flesh as clean as we could.' And then 
Nancy added in a whisper, drawing Kitty on one 
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side, so that they might be beyond the hearing of the 
woman who had interrupted them, — 

* You come a bit sooner than the time for starting, 
and we'll have a wash at our pump, to be sure our 
hands and face are clean.' And with a nod which 
gave much confidence to little Kitty, Nancy ran off 
to see what her mother wanted her for. 



CHAPTER II. 

kitty's home. 

LITTLE Kitty did not return to her play when 
^ Nancy left her, but went quietly into a house 
some halfway down the court. 

A delicate-looking woman, with a long sorrowful 
face, sat on a stool by the half empty grate sewing. 
A babe of only a few weeks old lay across her knee. 
This was Kitty's mother, and her only other surviving 
child, Kitty's little brother. 

Mrs. Woking looked up as her little daughter 

entered. In spite of her very sorrowful face, she had 

a smile always ready for Kitty. \T\\^ Votcvi^ -w^.-s 
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dark and desolate enough/ she would say sometimes, 
* without her making it worse by being always gloomy 
when the children came about her.' 

' Well, Kitty, where have you been to, child ? ' said 
Mrs. Woking, in a gentle voice ; * you have not got 
wet, I hope ? Ah ! I see you have had our old 
umbrella out Well, you may as well nurse baby a 
bit for me now you have come in, and I'll get 
father's tea ready in case he may come home for it ; ' 
and Mrs. Woking put the baby in Kitty's arms. 

Kitty began to hum to her little brother. She 
enjoyed nursing him ; she had nursed other of her 
mother's babies, before 'they took ill and died.' 
Child as she was — now only seven years old — ^she 
wondered if baby would go too as soon as he began 
to cut his teeth, or whether he would live to grow up 
to be a man like father. Then Kitty thought a new 
thought. Those beautiful words which Nancy had 
told her about God's love suggesting it, — * Perhaps 
because God loved little children He took them right 
away, before they got grown up, for fear they should 
be — like father was.' 

Alas ! when little minds are troubled rather than 
made happy with the thought of * father's life.' Alas ! 
when little hearts bear sorrowful n\^\xvorves» ?55ckO\iX.*CjssR^ 
one who should be the home's suYv^vc\fc> ^^ ^'S^^^ 
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Stay, the children's bright example. Little Kitty 
pondered the thought in silence ; her mother was 
busy moving about the kitchen. Instinctively she 
drew baby closer to her. Already she loved him 
deeply, tenderly. How could she ever see him taken 
away as the others had been ? And yet, if it did 
mean to live and grow like father — it would be best 
to spare him. Kitty felt a lump come in her 
throat as she decided this, and she began to kiss 
baby a little too warmly for that young man's 
comfort. A baby cry brought Mrs. Woking to 
Kitty's side. 

* Come, child, don't be too rough with the darling ; 
he's only little limbs at present, and wants tender 
handling. Just walk him about a bit ; or see — ' 

Mrs. Woking had stopped suddenly, having caught 
sight of something outside the window. 

* Run, Kitty,* she continued hurriedly, * run up with 
baby to Mrs. Wotton's attic. Ask her to take you in 
a while ; your father's coming home, and not himself, 
I see.' 

Already there were noises in the court too familiar 

to Kitty to need explanation. She knew her father 

had been drinking, and was returning horne angry 

and quarrelsome. She sped upstairs with a haste 

which might have been dangerous to Xi^^yj' ?» ^^fex^. 
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But Mrs. Wotton (the attic lodger) anticipated her 
coming, and ran down to meet her. In a few mo- 
ments sorrowful sounds came from below. Kitty 
heard her father's voice in loud, angry tones, then 
ever and anon her mother's voice in earnest pleading. 
The little girl was trembling in every limb. She 
knew too well what it all meant Her father was 
insisting that the mother should give up something — 
her dress, her wedding ring, or perhaps something 
belonging to little Kitty or baby — to pawn for 
drink, and Mrs. Woking was refusing while plead- 
ing to be spared the threatened blows. 

Poor little Kitty stopped up her ears, and sobbed 
passionately. Mrs. Wotton tried to pacify her, and 
soon, finding the noise downstairs increase rather than 
abate, she undressed the little girl and put her into 
her own bed. It was not long before the child, worn 
out with her weeping, and sick with fright, fell fast 
asleep. They did not wake her when an hour after- 
wards a woman came up to the attic to ask Mrs. 
Wotton to take baby down to its mother. That 
night the neighbours watched, in hushed silence, be- 
side Mrs. Woking's bed. A doctor had been called 
in ; he said she was suffering from a nervous shock, 
caused by a fall, the fall the result of ^ VAow ^^ V^^ 
received from a hand which, but fox ^^ $^\^xJ^^-^^'^^ 
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ever ready to work for her, was ever eager to shelter 
her from harm. 

The next morning. Little Kitty kissed Mrs. Wok- 
ing's pale cheek with tearful tenderness, when, upon 
softly creeping into the room, she found her mother 
propped up by pillows, too weak to rise. 

' Oh, mother, but it is hard ! ' sobbed Kitty under 
her breath, burying her face in the pillow. 

*Hush, darling,' whispered Mrs. Woking softly. 

* Poor father didn't mean to hurt me. Leave off cry- 
ing, dear, or you will wake him, and I want him to 
sleep on awhile — until,' she added, with a feeble smile, 

* I get a bit m5re round.' 

That morning Kitty never left her mother's side. 
When St. Jude's church clock, the chimes of which 
could be distinctly heard in Kitty's home, struck two, 
the child remembered her promise to Nancy. She told 
her mother hurriedly all about her invitation to the 

* good lady's ' house, and gained her ready consent to 
go. So, with a kiss to baby, and telling Mrs. Wotton 
in the attic that she was going out, Kitty ran hastily 
round to the court in which Nancy lived. She had 
been too much absorbed in her mother's sorrow, and 
too fearful of any movement which might wake her 
father, to venture to do much in tidying herself. She 

was quite ready {or a wash at tYve p>3im^ m^^^TvK.^^ 
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and took great pains to smooth her hair down 
straight with water. 

In spite of Kitty's sad home she was a very happy 
little girl as she trudged along with Nancy to the lady's 
house. They had quite three-quarters of an hour 
before them in which to perform ten minutes' walk, 
but more than once they stopped to see the children 
throng into a Sunday school, and so the time quickly 
passed, and a little before three o'clock they found 
themselves at the lady's house. 

At first Kitty could only gaze around her in 
wondering delight. The lady had come up to speak 
to Nancy, and upon seeing Kitty had said gently, 
' And this is your little friend ? Well, darling, I am 
very glad to see you here to-day.' She had then 
passed on to others — many little girls were gathering 
in — ^but Kitty thought if nothing else happened the 
memory of that smile, the thought of those gentle 
words, would make her glad for many a day. 

But much more did happen. When the room was 
nearly full, the lady asked them all to stand and sing 
a hymn with her. Then she read out the lines, and 

they all sang — 

* Around the throne of God in heaven, 
Thousands of children stand ; 
Children whose sins are all for^v^xi^ 
A holy, happy band, 

Singing glory, glorv, gVorj? 
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Kitty was not slow to catch the chorus, and her 
voice rose with the others in the * glory, glory, 
glory ! ' 

Then the lady asked them all to kneel down while 
she prayed, and Kitty listened with awe to the 
words : — 

'O Thou great and good God, look down upon 
these little children who come to Thee to ask Thee to 
make them good. Their souls are covered with the 
stains of sin, they are helpless and weak to do right. 
Please wash all their sins away, and, having made 
their souls ready, please let Thy Holy Spirit come 
and live in them. Teach them about Thy love. Let 
them understand it was because Thou didst love 
them that Thou gavest Thy Son Jesus Christ to die 
upon the cross for them. Oh may they love gentle 
Jesus for His love to them. May they long for His 
sake always to be good, never to say or do naughty 
things, and every day to pray in their hearts to be 
kept from the power of sin and Satan. Let these dear 
children live in Thy presence, feeling Thee near to 
them in their homes, at play, or whatever is happen- 
ing, so shall they always want to do what is right and 
pleasing to Thee, though it costs them much and 
wakes them suffer, and so shall they be getting ready 
^r their home in heaven mtVv T\v^e ^xv^ ^\\.Vs. the 
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Lord Jesus Christ. Hear us all, and bless us to-day, 
for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.' 

When Kitty rose from her knees her eyes were 
moist with tears. She listened eagerly to the lady's 
words, as, having read a few verses from the Bible, 
she talked to them about God .and heaven. 

* God wants every little girl here to be happy,' she 
said tenderly, and no little girl can possibly be happy 
so long. as her heart is full of naughty thoughts and 
feelings. What can be done? Our Bibles tell us, 
" Wash you, make you clean," it says. But what can 
wash sin away ? Now listen, and I will tell you. God 
gave ^His own dear Son to die for every one who was 
sinful. He gave His life to save poor sinners — and 
all who have sin about them are sinners — from dying. 
If ydu come with your sin-stained souls to God's Son, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and ask Him to wash you and 
make you clean. He can do it, for He has no sin 
about Him, and He can take all yours away. Now 
what little girl here to-day can refuse to come to 
Him ? You want to be good, to feel always ready to 
do good things, instead of doing naughty things? 
You want one day when you have grown old, or 
perhaps while you are still young, whenever death 
comes to take you away from this worlds ^cw. ^-^s^ 
to go to heaven^ now do you tvoV"^ ^??^^*C5nr.'Vss^^ 
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Jesus wants it even more than yoti do, for He knows 
much more than you do the terrible misery and death 
which await all who are not good. So see, He calls 
you to come to Himself; and the little thought you 
have in your heart, " Oh, I would so like to go," is just 
an answer to His call. So run to Him, little ones, 
do not wait another day. He is here calling you 
each by name, and saying, " Come." ' 

Kitty's eyes were resting upon the lady's face. 
She drew her breath as the lady paused, then she 
asked shyly, — 

* Please, ma'am, may anyone go to Jesus ? ' 

* Yes, dear child,' replied the lady, 'just anyone.' 
That evening the last words little Kitty thought 

about as she crept into her bed in the corner of her 
mother's room were these, * Just anyone may come to 
Jesus.' 



-tto S4 >^>» 
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CHAPTER III. 

SLEEPING AND WAKING. 

AND Kitty dreamt she was in the country, far 
away out of the smoke and noise of the town. 
The buttercups and daisies were all around her. The 
birds were singing. The sun was shining, and little 
boys and girls were playing about. Every one 
seemed happy. No one grew angry at their play. 
No one said an unkind word. Suddenly little Kitty 
trembled as she heard a bitter, moaning cry. She 
tried to stop her ears, but the sound would come. 
At last she could bear it no longer. She ran to a 
ditch some little distance off, from whence the sound 
seemed to come, and, stooping down, she saw her 
father lying there. She put out her hand to help 
him to rise, while he continued to moan, and cry, 
* Tm a lost man ! Fm a lost man ! ' 

* Take Kitty's hand, father,' said the little girl ; ' Fll 
pull you up if you hold fast to me.' And then she 
saw that she was too little to help her father up, and 
she broke into a fit of passionate weeping, for sud- 
denly she felt to love her father so^ so ^e.'^A'^^'^xv^\5^ 
long to save him. 

B 
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He continued to moan, and to implore her to seek 
help, he would die if left there. Then Kitty thought 
of the kind lady, and then she wondered if this lovely 
country with the flowers and birds and sunshine could 
be heaven. And she remembered the lady's words 
about the gentle Saviour who could alone put away 
sin out of people's hearts, and how she had said that 
'just anyone' might come to Jesus. And this made 
little Kitty glad, for if anyone might come, might not 

* father ? ' So she said softly to her father — 

* Don't cry, father; you are not quite lost; th^ good 
lady knows how you may be washed quite clean from 
your sins, and be made fit for heaven. She told us 
all about it. I'll go and ask her to come and tell you 
herself.' 

' Gro quickly, child,' said Kitty's father imploringly ; 

* don't lose a moment, or I may die here, and then it 
will be too late ; run, Kitty, run.' 

Then Kitty stood up and looked round her. It 
was very dark where her father lay, but all around 
her and about her the sunshine came, and at first it 
seemed to prevent her from seeing anything far off. 
But gradually as her eyes grew more accustomed to 
the light, she saw, standing some little distance away, 
t/te 'Good Lady.' With a heart-bound of joy Kitty 
r^n to her. 
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'Oh, lady, lady!' she exclaimed breathlessly, 
'father! poor father! — lady, do come.* 

* Indeed I will,* said the good lady, taking Kitty's 
hand ; * you take me to him.' 

* Please let us run,' said Kitty excitedly. ' He 
wants you so very, very badly. He wants to come 
to the Saviour Jesus, and he doesn't know the way.' 

Then Kitty and the lady started off running, and 
they were just getting near to the ditch in which the 
poor man lay when Kitty's foot knocked up against 
a stone, and — she awoke ! 

It was quite dark as Kitty, sitting up in bed, tried 
to collect her thoughts and learn what had really 
happened. It was some few moments before she 
could make out anything clearly ; then she ga.thered 
that her mother and father were asleep ; but that it 
was still early in the night she felt quite sure, as she 
could hear the people talking in the room above, and 
they were seldom up later than half-past nine. Kitty 
slipped out of bed and dressed herself. She was still 
trembling with the excitement of her dream, and with 
that intensity of purpose peculiar to one just awoke 
from sleep, who, though awake, is still half dreaming, 
she determined she would go at once to ask the * Good 
Lady * to come to her father. No oxv^ tvo>lvc^^\\sx -5^ 
she felt the house. The doors ol m^xvv vc\^ ^^^ ^o>mx. 
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were fastened up for the night, while others stood 
ajar, awaiting the return of some member of the 
family. 

Speeding away with all the haste possible, Kitty 
soon reached the lady's house. Her heart bounded 
as she saw lights streaming forth from every window. 

* She's not gone to bed yet,' said Kitty to herself ; 
* perhaps she's had a dream too — great folks do have 
sleeps, they say, sitting by the fire in their arm-chairs 
— and perhaps she's just waiting for me to come and 
fetch her to poor father ; she couldn't know the way 
unless some one showed her.* 

At that moment the clock of a neighbouring church 
began to strike. Kitty stood still and counted the 
strokes. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine — ^ten struck ; then, as the last stroke died away, 
Kitty drew a deep breath and went on again. She 
was wondering at which door she should knock. 
Perhaps it would be right to go to the * young-lady 
door,' as Nancy had called the side entrance, or per- 
haps It would be better to go round to the back. At 
that moment Kitty heard voices behind her, and, 
pausing to let the people pass, she found that one of 
the two who were speaking was the kind woman who 
welcomed them that afternoon at the lady's side 
^3bo/; and whose white cap and aptoxi s\\&V^.^ ^ck \s\>\^ 
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admired. They were turning in towards the side en- 
trance when Kitty summoned courage to speak. 

' Please, ma'am/ said the little girl timidly, * may I 
see the lady ? * 

* What are you doing out in the streets at this time 
of night ? ' asked the one whom Kitty addressed. 
* Little girls should be in bed and fast asleep at this 
hour.* This was said not unkindly but firmly, and 
for a moment Kitty's courage almost failed her. But 
remembering with agony the scene in her dream, and 
still almost convinced that it had all * really and truly 
happened,' Kitty said eagerly, — 

* Oh, please, let me see the lady just for one minute. 
It's something very particular, and I daren't wait 
until morning.' 

Mrs. Finney — the lady's housekeeper — had strict 
orders never to deny her mistress to anyone, and she 
was too much accustomed to people coming at a late 
hour in cases of emergency, to be altogether surprised 
at little Kitty's importunity. She bade the child 
follow her, and soon Kitty found herself in the same 
room in which the lady had spoken to them all that 
afternoon. Kitty stood a little tremblingly and nerv- 
ous while waiting for the lady to come to her. She 
had had no fear while in the street ; althou^lv tsv^^^ 
the gaslight prevented positive datVLtv^^^> ^^^ Tccvxs\r 
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bers were moving about as in the daytime ; and Kitty 
had been too much wrapped up in thought about her 
dream to have time to grow fearful in regard to being 
out at so late an hour. But here, in this schoolroom, 
other thoughts came to her, — 'Would the lady be 
angry ? * * Would she scold her for coming, and for- 
bid her ever to come near the house again ? ' 

Poor little Kitty was each moment becoming more 
frightened at her own presumption, when the door 
opened and the lady entered. 

* Well, little girl,* said Mrs. Unwin kindly, taking 
Kitty's hand and drawing her to herself as she sat 
down on the nearest chair, * and what do you want 
me to do for you ? ' 

* To come and see father, please, ma'am,' said Kitty 
briefly. 

* Is he ill, dear ? * asked Mrs. Unwin tenderly. 

* Oh, ma'am, it's not that, but he's so wicked, 

and he's made poor mother so bad by beating 

her, and he's no one to tell him the way to heaven, 

and, he's all covered with sin, he is — oh! oh! do, 
do come ! ' 

Here Kitty fairly broke down, and sobbed as if 

her little heart would break. 

'There, darling, do not cry,' said Mrs. Unwin 

soothingly, 'but try and tell me>Nl\Y y^^ came just 
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now about this. Could you not have come earlier in 
the evening ? ' 

* It*s because I dreamt yoo- would help poor father/ 
said Kitty between her sobs. * He lay in a ditch so 
cold and sad ; he said he was lost, and I told him he 
could get his sins washed away, so as he might go to 
heaven, if he*d only ask God. He thought he was 
too bad ; but you told us just anyone might go, so I 
told him that, and he asked me to run quick and 
fetch you. Oh, please, ma'am, do come ; he might be 
dead if we waited too long.* 

Mrs. Unwin saw that Kitty was labouring under 
some strong excitement. At present she could scarcely 
tell from Kitty's story what was really true and what 
was only a dream. She thought she would make one 
more effort to get at the truth as it existed. 

' You say your father is not ill, Kitty ? ' she said 
quietly. 

* No, ma'am,' replied Kitty, * and he isn't drunk, 
for he's stayed at home all to-day, because he's so 
sorry for making mother so bad last night. Oh, 
please, do come now ; he may be off on the drink 
again to-morrow.' 

Mrs. Unwin hesitated. Some short time ago she 
had been led to yearn to work for the Lord and 
Master whom she loved, amongst. >3[vei ^\\\.^^ <^^^< 
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who seemed like * lambs without a shepherd/ in the 
courts and alleys which lay so near to her own bright 
home. With this yearning had come the prayer, 
* Lord guide me into the right path of work, and let 
my footsteps never falter when Thou bidst me go.* 
She had visited the courts and alleys in the daytime^ 
but never before at night. She dreaded encountering 
the darkness, both without and within those desolate 
homes at night. But hitherto no special call had 
come to her to venture there after sunset. Now there 
seemed a voice pleading with Kitty's voice, * Do come.' 
There seemed a look within Kitty's earnest gaze which 
besought compliance. Could she not feel that One 
other stood there besides little Kitty, One whose 
words at that moment came fresh to mind, * Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of these ... ye have 
done it unto Me ' ? 

Mrs. Unwin rose from her seat, took from a peg 
on the door a long cloak and hood, which she had 
supplied herself with for visiting purposes among the 
sick, and then telling Kitty she would lose no time 
in going to see her father, she dressed herself, made 
known her departure to her servants, and left the 
house holding the hand of her little guide. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE NIGHT BEFORE THE DAWN. 

LITTLE Kitty had slipped out of the house 
unobserved when she hurried off to see Mrs, 
Unwin ; but some one passed her in the street who 
thought it strange for her to be out at that hour 
unless something was wrong — her mother or the 
baby ill. This was Mrs. Brown, who lived next door 
but one to the Wokings. Little Kitty was in such a 
hurry or she would have stopped her. Hastening to 
her own home she inquired if anyone knew what was 
amiss with the Wokings, and finding no one had heard 
how Mrs. Woking was since the morning — Mrs. 
Brown had been spending the day with a sick friend 
—she determined to go in and make some inquiries 
for herself. 

There was a light in the attic windows, but every- 
where else in the Wokings* house the rooms appeared 
to be closed for the night. Mrs. Brown's knock at 
the door was answered by Mrs. Wotton, the attic 
lodger. 

'Anything amiss with Mrs. Woking, to-ni^Kt^ \. 
saw Kitty running down Gat\ve\\ S\.i^^>l "^^ "^ c-s^^ssa 
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home, she seemed in such a hurry or I would have 
stopped the child,' said Mrs. Brown, in a low whisper, 
a look of genuine anxiety upon her good-natured face. 
*0h, you're mistaken, Mrs. Brown,' said Mrs. 
Wotton, quietly, but decidedly ; * they have all been 
in bed and asleep this hour or more past Kitty 
went early, for I looked in about nine o'clock and 
heard her breathing pretty heavily. I took her mother 
a sup of tea from my own teapot. Eh ! but my 
heart aches for the poor creature. I knew her when 
she was as blooming a lassie as ever stepped foot in 
a church. She sang in our village choir, and, I don't 
scorn to own it, I've been envious in my time of her 
pretty face and sweet manners. She never ought to 
have married Woking. He wasn't half good enough 
for her, and yet when the man's sober he is right 

^ enough.* 

*Yes, and show me the husband as isn't.?' said 
Mrs. Brown, emphatically. ' I don't believe in the 
badness of folks if left to themselves. It's the drink 
that is bad, and your husband with drink in him is 
no more your husband with drink out of him than a 
London court is like a village lane where the violets 
and meadow-sweet grow, and where you walk with 
the scent of clover and new mown hay all about you 

each step you take I ' 
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'But/ resumed Mrs. Brown, after a moment's 
pause, * I'm not convinced yet about little Kitty. I 
shouldn't like any harm to come to the child. Just 
satisfy my curiosity now, and see if she is in her bed. 
You needn't disturb anybody.' 

Mrs. Wotton disappeared upstairs with a laugh at 
the * difficulty of convincing some folks,' but she very 
quickly came running down again. Mrs. Woking 
was awake, and had just discovered Kitty to be 
missing. From that moment every one in the house 
was made most anxious about little Kitty's disap- 
pearance. Woking himself got up and put on his 
clothes, prepared to go out and search for the child. 
Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Wotton had already started. 
He felt * persuaded in his own mind that she was walk- 
ing in her sleep, and that some one would be sure to 
find her and bring her back.' 

Poor Mrs. Woking sat up in bed with a shawl 
thrown over her shoulders. She felt weak and faint, 
not having yet recovered from her blows of the 
previous night, and her husband hesitated to leave 
her by herself. (Ah, when sober, how he loved his 
gentle wife !) 

' Don't fret, Polly, it is sure to come all right,' he 
was saying tenderly as the door opened^ and Kltt^j 
entered, followed by Mrs. Unwm, 
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Kitty, quite unconscious of the anxiety she had 
caused, ran up to her mother with a face brilliant 
with delight. 

* The lady's come, mother ! ' she exclaimed. * Father's 
not had beer to-night, so he'll be sure to listen. Oh, 
father,* she continued, as she turned and kissed him 
hastily, * you won't be lost now ; the lady knows the 
way to heaven, and you will learn all about it, won't 
you father, so that we can everyone of us go there ? 
Mother and baby and me would be very lonely-like 
if we got there and you were kept outside ! ' and as 
little Kitty thought of her dream she shuddered. 

Mr. Woking remained quite silent. Little Kitty's 
words touched him. He passed his hand over his 
eyes somewhat roughly, as if to brush away a tear he 
did not care to be seen, then he said in an unsteady 
voice — 

* Indeed your poor father would find it hard to learn 
the road to heaven, child, he's too far started in a 
contrary direction.' 

* No,' said Mrs. Unwin softly, * what you say is not 
true, my friend, while in our Bible we have the 
promise, " Him that cometh to Me I will in no wise 
cast out." It IS only a question of coming — of hav- 
ing the desire to find pardon with God. Tell me, 

have you no wish to do better V 
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'Ay, ay/ said Mr. Woking, much affected, 'and it 
does seem as if the Lord took special notice of my 
wish, for it's all to-day that Fve been crying silently 
from my heart, — O God, send some one to me as will 
talk a bit to me for my good ! You know I had a 
beloved mother once, ma'am. She went to her grave 
thinking, poor soul, that her teaching and prayers for 
me were all lost, but that's yet to be proved. Oh, 
ma'am, since you have spoken Bible words to me, 
would you put up a bit of a prayer that I may be 
able to keep the resolutions I've been making to my- 
self to-day? Surely you have come to us as an 
angel from heaven. I've never breathed a thought 
about my resolves to anyone to-day, and yet your 
coming seems to be as if some one knew all about it, 
and had sent you.' And Mr. Woking looked full into 
his wife's face, as if to read there some secret as to 
the cause of Mrs. Unwin's unexpected visit. 

' See> let me sit down,' said Mrs. Unwin smiling — 
she had been standing all this time, with her hand 
holding the door a little open — ' and Kitty shall tell 
you a dream she had to-night, which will account for 
my coming at this late hour. The little woman 
thought there was no time to lose, and I think she 
was right.' 

Kitty had by this time fouivd ^ ^\^.c^ O^o^^Na^^v^^ 
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her mother on the bed. She was a little shy to tell 
her dream at first, but yielded upon being pressed, 
and very solemnly the words fell upon the father's ear. 

' You know, father,* Kitty said in the middle of her 
story, * it was all so beautiful and happy-like until I 
heard you moan, and then I seemed to feel as if I 
could never be happy any more, it was such a dread- 
ful cry you gave. You thought you were lost, you 
know, father, that you never could get out of that 
dark ditch ; but when I told you about the lady, 
you said, " Run, run Kitty ! run quick and fetch her 
to me." When I woke up, I was just forced to go, 
my dream seemed all so real.' 

Mrs. Unwin sank upon her knees as Kitty paused, 
and prayed earnestly for God's blessing upon that 
little household, for God's grace to change their 
hearts. When she rose from her knees, she looked 
Woking steadily in the face, and said, — 

' Is there any special sin, dear friend, which you 
know has hitherto kept you from seeking God ? If 
you know of one, promise, 1 beseech you, to-night, as 
in God's presence, to give it up, by the help of His 
Son Jesus Christ' 

* Let the wife speak as to that,' said Woking tear- 

fu]]y. *See/ he said, turning up the sleeve of her 

n/ght-dress and exposing to viev? Vvet \itu\?»^^ ^tA 
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swollen arm — *see, that speaks for itself;* and he 
sobbed silently. 

' Nay, John, lad/ said Mrs. Woking tenderly, * don't 
take on about it It's all forgiven hours ago. It was 
not you as did it. Nay, dear, you*re the best of hus- 
bands when you're yourself Only keep yourself^ 
John, and there will be no more blows.' 

Woking turned to Mrs. Unwin, — 

* None know,' he said quietly, * the desperate hold 
our sins get of us but those that feel their power. 
Oh, ma'am, if only I could get rid of my love of 
drink ! — if only I could ! ' 

'Nothing is too hard for God to do,' said Mrs. 
Unwin, * if every hour you seek His help you must 
conquer, because, and only because, He will fight 
your battles, meet your difficulties, overcome your 
temptations. He will do in you what you by your- 
self could never accomplish.' 

Mrs. Unwin remained for some time talking earn- 
estly to Kitty's father. At length she wished them 
all * good-night,' and left, warmly thanked for her 
visit. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SOUGHT ONE SEEKING. 

WHO could believe it? Why, there's John 
Woking taken to preaching! He's kept 
his religion pretty quiet for the last three years, and 
now he has commenced talking in earnest. Well, 
curiosity will take a fellow to hear him if nothing 
else will.' 

The speaker was Nancy's father, an industrious 
man, who never gave way to excess in drinking 
(excepting on some very special occasion — twice or 
thrice in the twelve months), but who was known by 
all his neighbours to be a very irreligious man, one 
who considered churches and chapels were built for 
women and children, but that it should not be ex- 
pected for men, who were, or ought to be, the bread- 
winners of the family, to take up their day of rest by 
attending religious services. 

These were the opinions of the man who sauntered 

down the court with a short clay pipe in his mouth, 

purporting to stand within earshot of the man who 

was preaching at a street corner near. 

JoAn Woking took for his tex\. ^LVvaA. ^^.^ ,^ T\\r. S^^xv 
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of Man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost ; * and he began by saying, — 

* Once I was one of the lost, but He sought and 
found me. And how do you think He did it ? One 
Sunday I was full of remorse for my unkind conduct 
on the Saturday previous to my good, faithful wife. 
I was torn in sunder with unhappy thoughts. Thinks 
I, this will never do. Talk about " the pleasures of 
sin," why, Fve never known them anything but bitter, 
bitter sorrows. Yet what am I to do ? How can I 
give up my old life and start afresh ? Well, the 
moment that question came I began to pray in my 
heart, " O God, send some one to talk to me for my 
good." Well, friends, perhaps that was the very first 
step that I took towards the new life I had been longing 
for. That prayer has always seemed to be the turn- 
ing point of my life ; and let me beg of you, if you 
are longing in your minds, you just turn to and/r^. 

* God heard my cry, and sent some one to show me 
the way to heaven. If I was in earnest to be sorry 
for what was gone by, I was to be in earnest to give 
up what I knew I couldn't ask God's blessing upon. 
Well, I couldn't ask His blessing upon my Sabbath 
breaking, nor upon my drinking and swearing, and 
such like, so it was one of two tYvm^s \ twv\^\. ^^^^^^ 

be/n^ In earnest to start afresh, ot \ mvv^V. %^^^ >\^ V^^ 

C 
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habits. I made up my mind I would give up the 
bad habits.' 

*I don't say but what it cost me a big struggle. 
Many a night I had to get my little girl Kitty to come 
to me at the factory gate to walk home with me, so 
that I might get safely by the public houses. Ah, you'll 
say, " What a weak fellow to be sure ! " Well, so I was, 
but / knew it. Now many a man's weak who doesn't 
know it, and that's the reason why he never guards 
his weak points because he doesn't think he has any. 

* Well, I so far turned over a new leaf (as most of 
you know by what happened), but I'll tell you what, 
I had still a big weight on my heart. I had been 
seeking to save my body, but had forgotten about my 
soul. Now, listen ; a changed life doesn't always 
grow out of a changed heart, but unless the heart's 
changed — the heart that loves sin turned out, and 
the heart that can love God and good thoughts and 
ways taken in — there can be no peace to one's con- 
science. I began to see the horribleness of sin, and I 
wanted to get sin put quite away from me, and I 
tried to puzzle it all out to myself how it could be 
done. And my little girl said the very words one 
Sunday when she came home from her Sunday-school 
class, (Thank God for our Sunday schools ! ) She 
told mc a text she had learnt :— 
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* " God SO loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life." 

* " Whosoeverl^ said I, to myself, " whosoever — ^who 
does that really mean ? " 

< " Why just anyone^ father," said my little Kitty ; 
" you and me, and mother and baby, and everyone." 

-*Now, my dear friends,' said Woking, suddenly 
changing his voice, and becoming very earnest, 
* That's the pith of all religion ; it's just anyone who 
may go to God and plead the merits of His Son who 
died. None need be afraid to go, no one need stay 
away ; but, mark you, go you must if you would be 
saved. Now Fve got a text here to-day for all of 
you, and it's this, " Thou shalt call His name Jesus, 
for He shall save His people from their sins." 

* Do you want to get your conscience unburdened ? 
Do you want to have that load of sin lifted off your 
heart? Do you want to feel that light-hearted and 
glad every hour of the day that you don't mind what 
happens, you feel like a little child led everywhere 
by a Father who loves you as " the apple of His eye," 
and who is always mindful for your good ? You may 
get all this by coming to the Lord Jesus Christ, and just 
believing in Him as your Saviovvt. KxA ot^^ c^K^^x 
thing. P070U want to get rid o{ bad \v^\\.'3»'>. X^^^^^ 
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want to give up the drink that may be sapping all the 
manhood and womanhood out of you ? Do you want 
to leave off saying things that are untrue or impure ? 
Come to the Lord Jesus, He shall save you from your 
sins. It was my little girl that first cared for my 
soul ; it was some one else's little girl — ^little Nancy, 
that died last spring-time twelvemonths — that took 
my little woman where she heard of the good Lord 
Jesus. And now that I've kept quiet till I can't hold 
silence any longer, I've just got up this morning to 
carry on the message I had brought to me. Heaven's 
open for just anyone as wants to come. You can't 
get there with sin all about you, so you just go to the 
cross, where Jesus died for sinners, to get sin washed 
right out of you in His blood ; then, washed and 
forgiven, you set your face heavenwards, and re- 
member the Lord Jesus every moment of your lives, 
so are you saved from your sins. Come no\y let us 
sing a hymn together,' and Woking started in strong, 
vigorous tones the hymn beginning — 

* We're travelling home to heaven above ; 

Will you go ? Will you go ? 
To sing the Saviour's dying love ; 
Will you go ? Will you go ? 
Millions have reached that blissful shore ; 
Their toils and labours all are o'er, 
And yet there's rooitv fox imW\oti^TCkat^\ 
WiJIyougo? V/VVi^ou^oV 
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One man at least in the crowd which gathered 
about John Woking that morning was deeply moved, 
The speaker had touched a chord in his heart which 
continued to vibrate long after he was silent. Little 
Nancy's father was not likely to forget his child, 
whom he had loved as fully as a nature so apparently 
hard and selfish was capable of loving. Perhaps had 
Nancy lived he would ere now have desired more 
earnestly after a * better life/ for the child's gentleness 
and goodness since attending Mrs. Unwin's afternoon 
classes had not been unnoticed by her father. But 
a very short illness, during the greater part of which 
time Nancy was delirious, terminating in her death, 
Mr. Twyfield grew embittered rather than softened, 
sullen, and morose, rather than submissive and 
yielding. 

Until to-day he had not hesitated to scoff at even 
Woking's religion, although he was quite conscious 
how great a change it had made in his outward life. 
But now, standing this morning at a distance, his hat 
shading his eyes, a conviction seized him, which was 
no other than this, that there seemed to be life and 
reality in what Woking said, and * if what he said 
were true, all the scoffing in. the world would not 
make it untrue.* 

TwyBeld crept away before lYve me.^\-\T\?,\iJ^^^ ^^^' 
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That night he walked round to Woking's house, 
and asked him to prove to him that what he had 
that morning preached could be verified by the 
Bible. And as the shadows of evening gathered in 
that city court, two men, the one once drunkard and 
wife-beater, the other the scoffer, sat side by side 
reading God's word. Woking had, in the three years 
since his conversion — his turning round from walking 
away from God to stepping forward on the narrow 
road towards heaven — studied the Bible well, and 
many were the passages marked. 

It was sitting thus that Mrs. Unwin found them 
when she looked in on her way home from church. 

* Well, Woking 1 ' she exclaimed, * you have a very 
happy face to-night. Are you showing your friend 
there where you get your joy from, for I see you have 
the Bible before you ? ' 

* Fm paying a debt I've long owed,* said Mr. Wok- 
ing with emotion. * It was this man's little girl which 
first led my Kitty to your meeting, and — ^you know 
the rest.' 

Mrs. Unwin's eyes filled with tears. * Let me tell 

you,' she said gently, * how it was I came to have a class 

of little girls on the Sunday afternoon. Once I had 

a little daughter, fair and full of the beauty of another 

and a better world than tViis. It nw^s tK^ ^^aX. ^^^vte 
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I 

to take all care of her — she was my only one. I de- 
voted all my time to her. I would not leave her on 
the Sunday to take part in any Sunday-school work. 
We would sit together and read * Bible stories/ and 
talk of heaven. One night my little girl was ill, the 
next day fever set in. I was in deepest sorrow. I 
watched beside her for some weeks, now hoping she 
would be spared to us, now fearing she would be 
taken away. She had two relapses, and at length 
she sank from exhaustion. 

* The night she died, she called me to her, and, 
putting her little hands in mine, she looked up into 
my face and whispered softly, pausing between each 
word, — 

* " Mamma, darling, when I go home to heaven you 
will have lots of time to spare, and will you not on 
Sundays tell other little girls the Bible stories as you 
have told me? I wish you would tell those little 
girls who sit upon the door-steps as we pass down 
the street — the little girls who nurse the babies." 

' " Why those little ones especially, my darling ? " I 
asked, trying to keep back my tears. 

* " Because," she answered sweetly, " they look as if 
they want to have some glad thoughts of heaven to 
make them happy now. And then," she ^dded, " if 
you tell them, they can go and teW ^€vt \xvo*Cc^^^'5.^^ 
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* My little daughter's wotds were to me as the 
voice of God/ said Mrs..Unwin. 'For months after 
her death my health was too broken to undertake a 
Sunday-school class, and one day the thought came 
to me that instead of waiting to get quite strong 
before I began my work, I would invite one or two 
little ones to my own home. I began with three, 
and now I have, notwithstanding the numbers I have 
drafted off into Sunday schools, fifty little scholars, 
and in teaching them of the Saviour's love, I can 
never forget what my little girl hoped might be the 
result of anything they learnt — that they would tell 
their mothers/ 

* Ay, and their fathers, too, ma'am,' said Woking, 
wiping his eyes. * No one knows the work they arc 
doing when they fill a child's heart with thoughts of 
God. Talk about missionaries, why, each little child 
taught in the Sunday school, or in ladies' homes like 
yours, ma'am, or by a word in the street even, is a 
little missionary in her home ! There's nothing lost 
that's rightly put into a child's heart. My Kitty 
loves the sight of our old umbrella, because it was 
under that that Nancy first spoke of you and of your 
kindness to little girls. And that reminds me, ma'am, 
I've often had it in my mind to tell you — since Kitty 

toJdme — how Nancy loved to spd\ owt Gob is Love, 
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by the first letter of the streets and courts round here. 
She was full of trouble about V, because the only 
place where she could get that was — my old haunt, the 
" Victoria Head." Now IVe been thinking, couldn't 
something be done some day to get a room where we 
might meet in winter-time and have a bit of schooling 
together in reading God's Word ? And couldn't we 
just name it something beginning with a V ? ' 

Mrs. Unwin'« face brightened, but before she could 
speak, Twyfield said abruptly — 

* Do you know that yonder " Victoria Head " is shut 
up ? It's had its licence taken away. It's a biggish 
place, if it could be had for the purpose you speak 
about.' 

* A grand idea ! ' said Mrs. Unwin enthusiastically ; 
* if only we could get it and do as it has been done 
elsewhere — make the " Public House " a " Coffee 
House " — we should be helping men and women to 
cultivate habits of sobriety.' 

* And,' said Kitty timidly, blushing rosy red at the 
thought of putting herself forward to speak, but her 
heart was too full for silence — * and might it be called 
the "Very Welcome"? We should keep the V 
just the same there, and Nancy's wish would come 
true. She was always wishing there would be a good 
kind of place to which people co\3\dL ^o ^axA ^^^'^snr. 
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away better than they went ; and she used to say we 
could call it the " Very Welcome/' ' 

*A very bright thought, Kitty,' said Mrs. Unwin 
quietly. 'I will see to-morrow what can be done. 
We could find a room there large enough for a meet- 
ing too, I should think, and we would thus not only 
keep people away from immediate temptation, in 
providing them tea and coffee to drink instead of 
beer, but we could, at the same time, teach them of 
God's love. His desire to save sinners, his invitation 
for all to repent.' 

* If you do set the " Very Welcome " going I'll take 
care to help to fill it,' said Mr. Twyfield with emo- 
tion, * if only for the sake of my little Nancy.' 

To-day a large coffee-house affords special attrac- 
tion to the multitudes who live in its vicinity. Young 
men, who are lodgers in other people's homes, are 
glad to spend their evenings there ; and men who 
have their own firesides, but who have for years culti- 
vated the habit of gathering about the firesides' of 
public^houses, and of sitting in the snug comers of 
taprooms, flock to this place of rest and recreation ; 
and thank Grod that it is to them as a stepping-stone 
from a life of selfishness and sorrow in the past, to a 
life of more earnest thought and longing to do right 
/or the futuw. 
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And on Sunday, when the bright hymns and stir- 
ring addresses (the latter given sometimes by Mrs. 
Unwin herself) induce the men and women who 
lounge and chat at the doors of their houses, or at 
some neighbouring street corner, to enter in in great 
numbers, they prove the correctness of the name 
by which the hall is called. They know they 
are indeed *very welcome* thus to gather within 
that comfortable room ; and many have reason to 
bless God for the message of His love, which has 
been given to them and accepted within those 
walls. 

Thus while numbers in that thickly populated dis- 
trict are, by the work of the * Very Welcome,' aroused 
to thought, to prayer, to change of heart and life, few 
to-day know its history, nor ever guess how much 
the work, which changed the old haunt with its 
temptations into the new Home, with its blessed 
power of doing good, was brought about by little 
children. 

Kitty, now growing fast to womanhood, a mission- 
ary in other homes, to-day, in her life as a Christian 
servant, as much as she was God's messenger of peace 
in her own home years ago, Kitty is most loyal in her 
heart to the memory of Nancy. And she often wonders 
whether Nancy from her home \tv \\e^N^xs. ^NS^^^'^^^^^isNSi 
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text that God is Love, from those courts and streets 
around her earthly home. If so, Kitty knows there 
are two things which will make the text dearer than 
ever to Nancy ; one is the existence of the * Verj' 
Welcome,' and another is, that her father, Mr. Twy- 
field, is a God-fearing and God-serving man. 




HONEST J A C K; 

OR, 

TRUST IN GOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

IT was a bitterly cold night — the last night of the 
old year — so cold and frosty that the usually 
crowded street in the neighbourhood of Westminster 
seemed almost deserted. Now and then an omnibus 
would roll quietly by, or a stray cab drive slowly 
and cautiously over the slippery stones. Foot 
passengers, evidently bound on some mission of 
necessity, would brush briskly along, stamping their 
feet as they went, as if constantly to reassure them- 
selves that they were still in possession of such articles, 
while all the time the stars were shining brilliantly 
above, seeming, as they peeped out in untold numbers, 
to enjoy the silence, and laugh merrily at the great 
consternation Jack Frost had shed upou the \i?MakV^ 
noisy street 
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The hours wore on, the silence became more marked 
as the night advanced. Eleven o'clock struck ; and 
this aroused one of the group huddled together in a 
corner at the top of some steps leading up to a house 
under repair in that deserted street. 

How long they had been there would seem uncer- 
tain ; any one in passing might have mistaken the 
three forming the group for empty sacks thrown care- 
lessly down, so little did they look like human beings 
in that dark comer. 

The chiming of the clock awoke a little lad who 
had been sleeping heavily with his head resting on a 
large stone, his body almost entirely concealed under 
the tattered shawl of a woman — his mother — ^who, 
while clasping one arm round the boy, with the other 
supported a little girl, so pinched and ghastly looking, 
that had not her gentle breathing given due indica- 
tions of life, one might have thought she was in the 
long, long sleep which knows no waking here on earth. 

As the last stroke of eleven fell upon his ear the 
lad started up, and then remembering where he was, 
he withdrew himself gently from his mother's embrace, 
and covered the tattered shawl over the arm that 
had supported him. Peeping fondly into the two 
sleeping faces, he slipt nimbly down the steps, 
shook himself once or twice viYveiv >aft t^».OcL^ ^^ 
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pavement to be quite sure he was awake, and then 
crept softly along the street, musing as he went. 

'Well, this, I think, is the most bitter night we 
have had. Oh ! what misery to have come to this ! 
Why did we ever come to this dreadful place at all ? 
And why do7iH they give poor mother work ? Must 
we starve and die in the streets, or will God really 
send some one to help us, as mother says He will ? 
Poor dear mother, how good she is ! How often she 
says to me, " Jack, boy, if I should die you must take 
care of sister Jenny, and try never to forget all I have 
told you about our Father in heaven, who lets us be 
poor and miserable often only to try us, but He loves 
us all the time and keeps watch over us ; so mind you 
always love Him, Jack, and do what is right and 
honest." And then mother tells me how hard it will 
be sometimes to do what is good and right, but that 
if I really love God, and pray to Him always, He can 
keep me pure and honest ; and then mother cries, and 
says she is sure God has helped her often and often. 
But it does seem strange that mother, who is so good, 
should have to suffer so much. I wonder why it all 
is ? I suppose I shall know some day, when I am a 
bit bigger grown, for mother seems to think it's all 
right, and she never complains. Oh. I 1 ^\sJc^ \ ^^t^ 
grown big and strong, wouldn't 1 >noxV \ tw>fCsx^'«^ -^sx^ 
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Jenny should never know what it was to feel cold and 
hungry then ; Fd — ' 

Jack's musings, carried on as he walked briskly 
along, trying to get a little warnjth into his cold feet 
— which, blue and chilled, peeped out from the old 
boots — were suddenly brought to an end by the bells 
of the church he was at that moment passing bursting 
forth into a loud peal, an eager, full peal, which, 
breaking upon little Jack's ear just then, instantly 
brought to mind the little home in the country, where 
they used to live before all that trouble came upon 
them, and father ran away to sea to escape being put 
in prison — the church standing on the hill just at the 
end of the village, where Jack went every Sunday 
morning with granny, so long ago now though that 
it all seemed like some happy dream, so greatly had 
sorrow lengthened out the few short years that had 
actually passed. 

Now Jack had heard the bells almost every Sunday 
since, but they had never seemed to sound as 
beautiful and so much like the bells at his old village 
home as now, when they broke forth upon the stillness 
of that winter night. But Jack wondered what they 
meant by ringing then. He stopped in utter astonish- 
ment There was a moments pawse, theti * Come to 
church,' 'Come to church/ the heWs s»^^tcv^^ ^s^ %^>3^ 
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each minute growing more earnest in their tone. 
* What could it all mean ? Who ever heard of people 
going to church in the middle of the night ? ' thought 
Jack. * Perhaps the bellringers had been dreaming, 
and imagined it was Sunday morning ; but that 
couldn't possibly be, for it wanted three whole days 
to Sunday ; and then of course nobody could mistake 
such a bright, starlight night for morning — but oh ! 
how deliciously warm and cosy it must be in there ! ' 
exclaimed Jack, half aloud, as just then some one 
from within opened the massive outer door, and a 
stream of light burst forth and danced upon the 
pavement 

Jack's delight was intense. Another minute and 
he had crept up into the darkest corner of the ancient 
porch, where he was safe from view and could see if 
any one passed into the church. He had not long to 
wait, although for the first ten minutes the arrivals 
were few and far between, and Jack had no great 
difficulty in keeping count of the numbers. By-and- 
by two ladies (with a little page behind them) came 
briskly up the steps. 

* I am glad we walked,* said the elder of the two, 
as she waited a moment to take the books from the 
page ; * but I hope. Amy dear, it has wot Vk^^^ \.'^^ 
much for you ? ' addressing her com^^moxv,"aw\i^'a»^'^^ 

D 
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girl of nineteen, who, in spite of the rich glow which 
the brisk walk and frosty air had brought to her 
checks, looked very delicate and fragile. 

* Oh, no, dear mamma, thank you, I am not at all 
tired,' was the reply, spoken in a clear, sweet voice, 
which deepened as she added tenderly, * I am so glad 
you did not oppose my coming. Next New Year's 
Eve, mamma — * 

The rest Jack did not catch, as the two ladies had 
passed into the church and their voices died away ; 
but he peeped round the corner to have another look 
at the face of the young lady, and said to himself — 
Jack was very fond of talking to himself, as we have 
seen — 

* Oh, don't she look happy ! I wonder now whether 
she ever thinks about such folks as mother, and Jenny, 
and me, who hardly know >vhat it is now-a-days to be 
wai-m and happy?' Warmth and happiness always 
wont together in Jack's mind, and no wonder they 
should just now, for a cold searching wind seemed 
to moot him as he for a moment came out <^ his 
comer, and caused his little limbs (somewhat stiff 
from sitting so long on the stone) to tremUe and 
shake ;<?o violently, that he was glad to sit down again 
^7ui ?ock his chin fast between his knees. 

A mwvtc or two afterwards and a? 
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With a pair of grey horses drew up, and after this cabs 
and carriages came in such rapid succession that Jack 
had no time for further thought about his own and his 
mother's sorrows, being so much interested in watch- 
ing the people alight and hasten out of the cold into 
the church. 

By-and-by the great clock, which had, when striking 
eleven, aroused little Jack from his slumbers, chimed 
the half-hour ; the last bell spoke for a few seconds 
in its quiet persuasive monotones, * Come, come, come,* 
then <:eased, and all was silent outside; but inside 
Jack thought something beautiful must be going on, 
for every now and then he caught the sound of music 
through the closed door, and once when they were 
singing. Jack thought he must be in a dream, it sounded 
so like what mother often told him the good people 
sang up in heaven, where dear old granny and little 
sister Alice had gone. Yes, he was sure they were 
singing Hallelujah ! hallelujah ! * Oh, if mother were 
only there to hear them ! * 

So passed nearly an hour, when the people streamed 
forth from the again wide-open doors of the church, 
some to enter their carriages and drive ofiF home to 
their bright fires and warm beds, others to take the 
first cab they could get, while many sl^xled^^\st\^^ 
to walk— all going to their homes, ^W ^xon\^^^ ^>:s^ 
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shelter, and many doubtless with all the comforts and 
luxuries of life, this cold and frosty New Year's mom. 

Jack must have been dozing, for he started up just 
as the last people were leaving and rubbed his eyes. 

* I wonder whether sh^s gone ? ' he said to himself, 
as he saw the people passing down the steps. ' No, 
there she is. Oh, I am so glad she hadn't gone. I 
dreamt I had been telling her all about poor mother 
and Jenny. Oh, I wish I could tell her ; Fm sure 
she'd help us, she looks so kind and good — oh, I 
declare she sees me ! ' — for Jack in his eagerness had 
risen and come out of his dark corner, and the light 
was falling full on his pinched little face, thereby 
drawing the attention of the object of his thought^ 
and admiration. 

The young lady whispered something to her 
mamma, then stepped up to Jack, drawing from her 
pocket a pretty blue purse ; taking sixpence from it, 
she put it into the boy's hand, saying, — * There, tittle 
boy> go home now, and in the morning you can buy a 
loaf of bread with this ; ' and before Jack (who was 
dumb with astonishment at the seeming reality of his 
dream) could say a word, Amy had followed her 
mamma down the steps. Jack rushed after her, but 
only in time to see the little page close the door of an 
elegant carrisige and spring on ^e >oo^. 
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The carriage drove off and left Jack still staring 
as if in a dream. A minute afterwards and his eye 
caught sight of something lying at his feet ; he picked 
it up, and behold ! it was a blue purse, her purse, Jack 
was sure, for he had noticed it in her hand when she 
gave him the sixpence. 

What was to be done? Jack could still see the 
lights of the carriage, so he set off running as fast as 
ever he could to try to overtake it, but it soon turned 
a comer, and Jack after a few minutes, quite out of 
breath and greatly bewildered in the labyrinth of 
streets into which he had got (after taking a short cut 
with the hope of coming upon the carriage somewhere, 
where it might have gone to, he thought), was obliged 
to give up all idea of pursuit, and was greatly perplexed 
to know what he had better do next. 

Poor Jack ! it was a moment of great temptation 
to him, for after he had given up all hopes of over- 
taking the carriage the thought came, suggested with 
all the craft and subtilty of the tempter, * Well, you 
did your best to let the lady have her purse, but it 
was of no use, so you may now consider it is yours ; 
you certainly found it, and finding's keeping.' 

* Was it possible ? Had he a right to the purse ? 
Would there be something bright after all in store for 
mother— a few shillings to get Vvet 2, Yod^vcv^ \m\^^ ^essu 
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could find work — something to buy food with for ever 
so many days to come ? Could this be the help 
mother was always saying God would send in His 
own good time ? ' and a warm, glowing feeling stole 
into little Jack's heart as he clasped the purse more 
tightly in his now burning hands. 

Surely if the * powers of darkness * could be seen in 
human form, Satan would have been visible on that 
starlight night trying to tempt a poor little boy to 
evil. In a stooping, coaxing attitude, his face wear- 
ing a smile half persuasive, half exulting, the enemy 
of good would have appeared whispering to the child, 
as he stood there doubtful and irresolute, sweet coy 
words — words which have seduced many and many 
a one from the path of honesty and virtue — ^words 
which, when spoken to those who stand in their own 
strength, who know not what it is to look up in the 
hour of temptation and grasp more firmly the hand 
of the loving Friend who has promised we shall ' not 
be tempted above that we are able,' are full of power 
to destroy. * But the loving trust implanted in this 
youthful heart by a faithful mother's teaching was 
not forgotten in this hour of need ; Jack's hesitation 
was but for a moment ; the very thought of keeping 
the purse for mother's good seemed to bring to mind 
what mother often said about t\^V ^xv^l ^xqpw^^-«mL 
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the child could have fancied he actually heard a 
voice repeating in those sad and solemn tones he 
knew so well, * Jack, lad, look to God at all times, 
and especially when tempted to do wrong/ The 
little fellow looked up to the starlit sky, uttering from 
his heart the prayer he had learnt at his mother's 
knee, * Lord, help me to do right. Teach me to love 
Thee, strengthen me to serve Thee, and be Thou the 
Guide of my youth, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.' 
And with that prayer came the full conviction of 
what was right. There were no doubts lingering in 
Jack's mind as he put the purse carefully in the only 
safe pocket of his tattered coat and trudged back to 
his mother. 

He had been tempted, and he had conquered. 
Somehow — ^Jack could not quite understand it — he felt 
he had been saved from doing something very wrong, 
and there was a glow of thankfulness and gladness 
in his heart as he crept up close to his mother, 
when he at length reached those cold steps (where he 
found the two he had left two hours ago still sleep- 
ing), a kind of happiness in picturing his mother's joy 
in the morning when he told her all about the purse, 
and how God had helped him to be pure and honest. 

Poor little Jack ; it was a very hard bed on which 
he lay down to rest his cold \\mV>s ^.tvfti ^'jc^. Vv^ *^^ 
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morning, but any one might have envied him his 
peaceful mind. * Mother will tell me what to do/ the 
little fellow said to himself as he nestled up under a 
piece of the tattered shawl, and stole an arm around 
the sleeping form it partially covered, and in a few 
minutes he was fast asleep. 



CHAPTER II. 

THREE days had passed since we left little Jack 
sleeping in the early hours of the New Year's 
morn. It was Sunday. The frost had gone, and the 
sun was streaming down upon the people leaving an 
old church in the neighbourhood of Westminster, with 
so much power as to make many exclaim, * It is really 
quite spring-like ! * A little ragged boy, with a clean, 
though pinched-looking face, stood near the principal 
exit, eagerly scanning the features of every one who 
came out. Many noticed the little fellow ; some to 
pity, some to scold for standing in the way, but he 
was evidently too intent in looking out for somebody 
in particular to care anything about the people in 
g-eneral who passed him, utv\ess VVie^ Vkv^^^ \!5& 
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view, and then he would move a little on one side 
and wait for an opportunity to slip back again to his 
old place, but never once taking his eyes off the door. 

Presently, after some ten minutes' watching, the 
lad's face brightened up, and scarcely had a tall lady, 
handsomely dressed in fur, made her way down the 
steps, than her dress was eagerly seized to arrest her 
just as she was stepping into her carriage, and an ex- 
cited voice exclaimed, * Please, stop a minute ; oh, I 
am so glad, and mother will be so pleased ! * 

The lady looked astonished, but said, kindly, 
' What is it, little boy ? ' 

And Jack — for it was he — almost out of breath 
with excitement and pleasure, went on rapidly, * You 
were with Jter^ the beautiful young lady, I mean, 
when she gave me the sixpence out of her blue purse 
as she went away from church the other night. She 
dropped her purse, and I picked it up after the 
carriage had gone off, and here it is ; ' and, putting 
his hand in his pocket. Jack triumphantly pulled out 
the purse and gave it to the lady, exclaiming again, 
* I'm so glad ! ' 

The lady, whose look of astonishment, when Jack 
first spoke to her, had changed into one of great 
pleasure as he went on with his explanation, paused 
ior a moment with the purse itv Yvet \\axv^ -as^Ni ^^^^ 
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in thought, then, stepping into her carriage, she bade 
Jack follow her, and the next minute they were 
driving away, our poor little friend in a perfect maze 
of bewilderment. 

After a pause, in which the lady had been watch- 
ing intently Jack's pinched and, now that the first 
glow of pleasure and surprise had faded away, his 
pale little face, reading as she did so a life's story of 
sorrow and want, and realising, perhaps more fully 
than she had ever done before, the power of good 
over evil (for she thought it impossible for that 
child, bearing every trace of want and hunger as he 
did, to have that purse three days in his posses- 
sion without being tempted to keep it), that power 
which is as strong when dwelling in the heart of a 
little ragged boy as when upholding the steps of a 
saintly Paul, or strengthening the weakness of a frail, 
yet Jesus-loving Peter : the lady, touched with the 
story that little pinched face revealed, and taking 
home to herself these deep lessons of truth, drew 
little Jack kindly towards her, and asked him to tell 
her all about finding the purse, and why he had 
watched for her at the church door that morning. 

And Jack, a little shyly at first, but feeling more 

at home with the kind lady every minute, told plainly 

and simply how he found tVve puxs^, ^xv^ ^VaJL ^^l- 
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lowed, not even omitting the moment of temptation, 
when — and his voice was lowered at this part of the 
story — * I was just going to do something very 
wrong,' confessed the boy, * and I thought of mother, 
and what she always tells me I must do when Satan 
tempts me, as he was, I am sure, doing then ; I just 
asked God to help me, and He did help me.* 

Little Jack, too, spoke of his mother's joy the next 
morning when he told her all about the purse ; how 
the good woman had cried, and thanked God for 
taking care of her little son, and that it was she who 
had thought of the plan of going to watch at the 
church door that morning; 'and,' concluded Jack, 
drawing a long breath of satisfaction, *how glad 
mother will be when I tell her I did find you ! ' 

Soon the carriage entered a square, and drew up 
before a large corner house. The lady alighting bade 
Jack follow her ; and he, thinking * it couldn't all be 
true, he must be in a dream,' soon found himself in 
a spacious room, where, at the far end, he saw his 
friend the young lady, who was lying upon a couch 
with a book in her hand when they entered, but who 
jumped up joyfully as her mamma said, going up to 
her, — 

*Amy, you were right. There is One who can 
preserve the frailest mortal m tem^\a^X<^Ti'5.\^ss^x^^:^A^^ 
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a poor half-starved boy. I have learned a lesson to- 
day of the power of that love which I shall never forget. 
Here is your purse, and there,' pointing to Jack, who 
stood trembling, cap in hand, near the door through 
which they had come in, * yoiir honest little friend.' 

Amy, whose smile gladdened poor little Jack's 
heart on New Year's Eve, and whom he had after- 
wards described to his mother as being * like a beauti- 
ful angel without any wings,' came forward quickly, 
saying, * Let me shake hands with you, little boy ; ' 
then in an undertone to herself, * Father, I thank 
Thee for hearing my prayer,' she placed little Jack, 
ragged and tattered though he was, on a chair beside 
herself, and inquired eagerly all about the lost purse. 
After hearing Jack's story, Amy said, * Now I will 
tell you how anxious I have been about you since I 
saw you the other night. Just as we were driving 
away, after I had given you the sixpence in the 
porch, I thought I sa^y you run down the steps as if 
you meant to follow us. Moving a little to see you 
more plainly, I watched you standing still upon the 
pavement looking after us, until you seemed to stoop 
down as if to pick something up. When we reached 
home I missed my purse, and thought directly I must 
have dropped it in getting into the carriage, and that 
^ou had picked it up when 1 saw ^ou >o^tv^vw^ A^^Nw. 
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When I remembered your little pinched face I 
trembled to think the temptation it might be to you, 
and knowing there was only One who could help you 
to be honestj I asked Him to give you strength and 
teach you what was right. My address was inside 
the purse, so I felt sure, had my prayer been heard, I 
should see you. soon. But when Thursday, Friday, 
and- Saturday passed, and you never came, I felt so 
sad and disappointed, and could not help fearing I 
should never see either you or my- purse again. But 
tell me,' and Amy laid her hand kindly on Jack's 
shoulder, * did you not open the purse ? ' for while 
speaking she had touched the spring, and the purse 
opening, revealed not only some gold and silver, but 
her card, with her name and address upon it, just 
where it was always kept. 

'No, ma'am,' Jack replied softly, twisting his cap 
round and round in his hands ; * we never thought of 
finding out where you lived there ^ and mother said 
there was no use in our opening the purse and catch- 
ing sight of the money, it might be too much for us, 
especially when on Friday Jenny fretted so, and kept 
on asking mother and me to go and get her some- 
thing nice to eat ; the bread we had saved from our 
Thursday's loaf was so dry, and her mouth was so 
sore with the cold. But/ cotvtitvu^d '^^.O^.A'^^^vw^^^^ 
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almost lovingly into the kind faces bent down to- 
wards him, * mother and me made so sure of finding 
you, we did.* 

Amy then inquired into Jack's history, and a sad, 
sad tale it was, told with all the candour and simpli- 
city of a child, but of one who had learned early the 
power of sorrow and the temptations it brings. It 
was almost strange to hear so young a child — for 
Jack was scarcely ten — talk of the many, many 
troubles which had befallen ' mother.' How * father 
ran away to sea, breaking mother's heart nearly ; * 
how ' dear old granny had taken care of them until 
she went home to heaven ; ' how * since then mother 
had moved from place to place, seeking, but seldom 
finding, work enough to keep them from want ; ' yet 
struggling on and hoping for brighter days, in spite of 
misfortunes, until the climax to their grief came some 
three months ago, when a fever, which had laid them 
all low by turns, carried little Alice off, and left 
mother more penniless and destitute even than before. 

Simply and quietly the story was told. A gentle 
word from Amy, or a timely question from her 
mamma, helping Jack to go on when every now and 
then he came to a standstill, as if he could scarcely 
be^r to think of all the sorrows they had had to en- 
c/i/re^ And throughout it all ticie \ov^ iot ts\s3fCaR.\ ^^^i. 
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the pure and childlike confidence in a higher love 
the greater understood and realised as it were by the 
lesser — seemed to shine like a silver lining to the 
dark cloud which had hung over his young life. 

Truly that mother — sad and bitter as her lot had 
been, driving her, as it must have done but for her 
faith, to a life of carelessness and sin — had not 
neglected to teach her little son of that which is alone 
the source and foundation of true happiness and 
peace, a loving, trusting belief in the power and good- 
ness of God. The trial of faith had been great, 
greater perhaps even than we, who can but faintly 
guess all that that poor woman had gone through, are 
able to understand. Or, on the other hand, those 
who know not the real power of the * strength made 
perfect in weakness,' may doubt that * frail humanity ' 
could stand so sharp a test. But to such we would 
say, did not one of old pass through even a greater 
ordeal, and say, with all the wisdom and beauty of a 
trustful resignation, * Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him ! ' To those who rest their hopes upon 
God's promises, there is no room in their minds 
for doubts as to the limits of His power. They 
know, and every rough corner in their path through 
life which they have had to pass has proved to them 
more surely, that the promise, * As \3kj ^"a^j^ ^^ ^k^^ 
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thy strength be/ is not one of mere empty 
words. 

And this our poor little Jack*s mother could bear 
testimony to. But the night of sorrow was fast draw- 
ing to a close. She had sowed in tears — sowed the 
seeds of love and trust in the hearts of heir helpless 
children when all was dark and sorrowful — and now 
the day was dawning which was to see her reap in 
joy the fruits of that loving labour. Her prayers and 
teachings had guided little Jack in an hour of temp- 
tation, and * all things working together for good,' as 
they do to * those who love God,' that very temptation 
conquered was the means of securing friends, and 
through them a home to that poor sorrowful mother 
and her children. 

Jack concluded his story with such an outburst of 
real hearty desire to be able to work for * mother and 
Jenny,' that would, had it not already been done, have 
quite won the hearts of his kind listeners. His own 
idea was that he was big enough, and strong enough 
too, to work, if only the good lady would get him 
something to da But of this both Amy and her 
mother had their doubts, as they looked at the 
delicate form of the poor boy, although they would 
not distress him by telling him so. Instead of which 
they suggested Jack should go Aovnv \a >i5DL<t wke 
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warm kitchen below and have something to eat, ot 
which they felt sure he would be glad, and afterwards 
he should go off with all speed to find * moljier and 
Jenny,' and bring them at once to the house. 

The meal the kind cook placed before Jack, when 
he was sent into the kitchen, was quickly eaten, as 
we may imagine ; and soon our little ragged friend, 
all excitement and animation, was running with all 
possible speed towards the street where he had left 
his mother and sister in the morning. 

That night Jack and his mother and Jenny did not 
sleep in the streets, nor did they go to bed supperless. 



CHAPTER III. 

FOUR years have passed. Jack, no longer a 
pinched, half-starved lad, but a plump, healthy- 
lopking boy, with the same honest-looking face, but 
many shades brighter than formerly, could be seen 
in his neat page's dress every Sunday morning, when 
fine, following a lady to church. 

Jack is certainly much altered since we saw him on 
that New Year's Eve four years a^o \ VwX xv^\. '5><^ *^^ 
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lady whose books he carries to church. She has the 
same beaming smile, the same benevolent look as won 
the heart of that little ragged boy crouching in the 
comer of the old church porch. She has always a 
kind word for the sorrowful ones now as then ; as she 
catches sight of the pinched face and hungry eyes she 
remembers the touching story of want and distress 
which (as in little Jack's case) they so often reveal, 
and never does she lose an opportunity of learning a 
little of the history of those brought immediately under 
her notice ; so that, guided and helped by the Master 
she serves, she may discern the worthy, and encourage 
and assist those who are, in spite of poverty and want, 
nobly battling with sin, striving to be honest and pure 
while dwelling in the very midst of temptation. 

Amy — for she it is. Jack's friend and benefactress — 
is now married, and our hero has been living in her 
service for more than a year, ever since he left the 
school in which his kind young mistress placed him 
four years ago. 

And his mother ? 

In one of the prettiest parts of Hertfordshire, some 

wenty miles from London, there is a small village 

where Amy*s uncle has lived for many years the 

beloved rector. Some four years ago, when Amy 

/9rst became acquainted witYv 3^^^^^^ Nq\<^\fc \si Vx^t 
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uncle, asking his advice, and wondering how best to 
help the mother and little girl, who, from the exposure 
to want and cold, were both too sickly and weak to 
do anything for a living just at present. 

Mr. Rolfutone, a kind good man, who had always 
taken a most fatherly interest in his niece, more 
especially since the death of her papa, which happened 
when she was little more than twelve years old, wrote 
at once to Amy, oflfering a small cottage, then vacant 
in the village, for Jack's mother and sister. They 
should have it rent free for the first six months, until 
the poor woman could comfortably afford to pay the 
little that was asked, after laying in a small stock of 
furniture, which he hoped she would be able to get 
from her weekly earnings, as soon as she was well 
enough to do the needlework the ladies of his parish 
had promised to supply her with. Jack, he suggested, 
should be sent to a school, an institution he could 
recommend, where he would be well fed and cared 
for until old enough to earn his own living. 

And so * all things had worked together for good,' 
and little Jenny and her mother found a comfortable 
home in good Mr. Rolfutone's parish ; while Jack had 
been placed by Amy in the institution her uncle ad- 
vised, where he would be well fed atvd cax^d fe\ -^^ 
well as educated, the only drav/bacV. >lo \v\^ cy«w ^T>5ea^ 
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happiness being the fact that he was so far from 
mother and Jenny. 

And now, after four years have pzissed, we find that 
poor mother (no longer friendless) still occupying 
that small cottage. 

Jenny attends the day-school, where she is often 
praised by her teachers for her industry, while all, 
teachers and schoolfellows alike, love her for her 
gentleness and amiable disposition. And at home 
Jenny is like a sunbeam in the cottage, lightening her 
mother's cares, and sending a ray of sunshine into 
the still often sorrowful heart — for there are at times 
anxious thoughts that will burden that heart respect- 
ing the fate of the one who had so cruelly left her 
and her little ones to battle with the cold world — the 
husband who, to escape imprisonment, perhaps trans- 
portation, had, with others more worthy of punish- 
ment even than himself, had sought refuge in flight, 
and never since been heard of. 

But the red-lettered days are those when Jack is 
spared to spend a little time with his mother and 
sister, which happens very often, as Amy makes a 
point of bringing her page with her whenever she 
comes down to spend a few hours at the rectory. 
Then, with Jack there, that little cottage is indeed 
7 of happiness. But wVvWc dw^VVvxv^w^otv *Cc^s: y^^^ 
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of the present and the hopes of the future (one of 
the brightest of which is, that Jenny will one day be 
lady's maid to Jack's kind mistress, according to her 
promise), we may be sure they do not forget to think 
of the past. And although the tears will start some- 
times in recalling those sorrowful days, yet the smile 
of thankfulness soon comes to chase them away. 

And while that good mother, who has grown in 
grace and become stronger in faith, ever seeks to 
teach her children to look upwards, bidding them 
remember Who it is who watches over and help-, 
those faithful and earnest to do good, she enforces 
her lesson of truth by pointing out to them the many 
ways in which He did help and succour them in tim.\> 
past ; so that, in the * full assurance of faith,' built on 
the memory of never-to-be-forgotten mercies, they 
may the more fully realise the unbounded wealth of 
that power and goodness which ever surround and 
uphold the ' children of God/ 

* Blessed is the man who trusteth in the Lord, and 
whose hope the Lord is.' 
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CHAPTER I. 

PAPA! Papa!' exclaimed half-a-dozen eager 
little voices, as the nursery door opened, and 
papa peeped in to give the 'little folks' a good- 
morning smile .before going off to business. * Come 
and romp ; ' * Be big wolf ; ' ' Please give me a big 
jump ; ' * Let me ride round the room on your 
shoulder ; ' * Me, papa, me ! ' were variously shouted 
out by the little group, which, as soon as papa was 
fairly in the nursery, danced round him, climbed upon 
him, and tugged at his coat-tails. 

*My dears, give me breathing-time,' said papa, 
making his way to the big arm-chair, and sinking 
into it laughingly, with an air of exhaustion. * Was 
there ever a poor papa so tormented, when in an inno- 
cent and friendly manner he stepped into the nursery 
to wish his little folks good morning ? Oh 1 dear — 
let me breathe, I say ! There 1 stand off a moment, 
Harold. What is it, Maudie"? \let^,^xTvssX^ \sNaks; 
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way for baby ! ' and papa, laughing and panting for 
breath, hugged them all by turns, and blessed them 
fondly ; while mamma, who had just come into the 
nursery, stood by with a beaming face, the very pic- 
ture of happy motherhood. 

* There ! I must go now ; I really must, children,' 
exclaimed Mr. Mortimer, after racing Harold round 
the table, playing wolf with Ernest and Maudie, and 
taking Master Baby, little Kathleen, and Connie for a 
ride on his shoulder. ' Papa must be off and earn 
some pennies for his " little folks," to get them plenty 
of roast beef and some warm stockings this cold, frosty 
weather.' 

* And to buy Christmas presents with,' said Maud, 
archly. 

* Christmas presents, indeed ! ' said Mr. Mortimer, 
buttoning up his coat, and pretending to look greatly 
surprised ; * who would ever have thought of such a 
thing ! Christmas presents, indeed ! Nurse, I am 
surprised you let your little people get such fancies 
into their heads 1 Ah ! you must wait until my ship 
comes in — unless you coax mamma to lend me some 
money. Supposing you try, Maudie. How much 
do you think we should want to buy — well, just a 
few things, you know^-say a doll or two^ and a tjotj- 

gun, and some sweeties — ^1 swp^c^^ ^^'^ ^<^n^^ ^s^S^ 
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your little ladyship, eh?' and Mr. Mortimer patted 
Maudie's rosy cheek. 

Maud looked thoughtful for a moment, as if in 
deep consideration, and then very gently suggested, 
* Two pennies would be wanted.' 

At this the boys, who were a little more learned in 
money matters than Maud, shouted with glee, and 
papa had to go through the pleasant business of 
another romp, to give vent to the high spirits thus 
quickly aroused. 

Then there were good-byes in right earnest, big 
hugs from little people, kissing hands . and waving 
pocket - handkerchiefs, and papa was fairly on his 
way to business, taking with him the bright memory 
of that happy half-hour with the children. 

Mr. Mortimer walked along briskly, as a man with 
a glad heart and easy conscience is apt to walk. His 
pleasant face was evidently well known to passers-by. 
A nod here and a smile there, a brief pause occasion- 
ally to shake hands with a client who looked for such 
friendly acknowledgment — all seemed to come most 
naturally to the well-to-do, easy-tempered solicitor, 
who, however much he had spent his life amongst 
musty parchments and dry folios, bore no traces of 
either ^mustiness ' or * dryness' \tv \\\s cVieetful coun- 
tenance and g-enial manner. 
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Once only did a shadow cross his face, and that 
was in passing a street comer, where a large gin- 
palace stood. Happening to look in at the half-c^en 
door — ^a haggard-looking woman was just coming out, 
with a baby in her arms — Mr. Mortimer caught sight 
of a tall man leaning against the counter, with a 
short clay pipe in his mouth, and a glass of spirits in 
his hand. 

* So he is still at it I * said Mr. Mortimer to himself. 
*I wonder whether Elliot sent him his dismissal 
yesterday ? Poor Corbane, what a terrible thing it 
is, and his wife only lately confined, too ! Dear me ! 
when a man once gets fond of drink it's all up with 
him ! Who would have thought that his father and 
mine were second cousins, and, at one time, both 
county magistrates ? I don't know, but, after all, I 
don't believe there is much blessing ever got with 
brewers' gold. The brewer only does by deputy what 
the publican does personally. I don't hold with the 
teetotallers in their sweeping denunciations, which 
are as unchristian as untrue — for I believe in honest 
brewers and honest publicans ; but facts KV^factSy and 
somehow I have often remarked that there is but a 
scanty blessing with wealth made — ^however honestly 
and innocently — out of the weaktve^^^'^ ^tv^ '^vcs^ '^ 
our fellow-creatures. Say it's as \e^\>Lvav^\.^ \5^ '5^^ 
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beer as to sell bread, and I say, Bah ! stuff and 
rubbish! while selling beer and so forth means not 
supplying men with necessary drink, but pandering 
to, if not creating, unhealthy appetites and wants, 
turning men into brutes, women into fiends, and 
stealing all the gladness and laughter from the little 
children ! If no more strong drink were sold in the 
land than was actually necessary as an article of diet 
for every man, woman, and child — ^well, there would 
be fewer fortunes made by brewers and publicans, and, 
I imagine, fewer men anxious to devote their lives 
to the trade. I should like to know if Mackintosh, 
of the " Little Horse-Shoe," would care to have his 
licence transferred to the " New Cut," about which he 
came to me yesterday, if he only hoped to sell just 
exactly what was necessary to the wants of the people 
in proportion as his brother — the baker — disposes of 
his bread ? It strikes me, under those conditions, 
Mackintosh would prefer going back to the foundry 
which he left a year ago to make his fortune (ashe 
told me in confidence), assured of the fact that " the 
best trade going now-a-days was the brewers' and the 
publicans'." ' 

All this time Mr. Mortimer had not slackened his 
pace nor forgotten his friendly greetings to the people 
he met His meditations wete \iio\x^\. \.^ ^ 0^^^ "^ 
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the corner of a broad street, where, upon the door- 
post at the foot of the staircase leading up to the 

* Turner Street Chambers,' the names of * Mortimer 
and Elliot, solicitors,' appeared amongst several 
others. 

Mounting a broad, oaken staircase, Mr. Mortimer 
turned to the right on the first landing and entered 
an office, which led into his own private room. It 
still wanted some few minutes to ten o'clock, and the 
clerks were sitting on. the table, swinging their legs 
and discussing the news of the day. Mr. Mortimer's 
entrance was the signal for them to come down from 
their elevated position and distribute themselves 
hurriedly to their various desks. 

'Well, Seymour,' said Mr. Mortimer, stopping a 
senior clerk as he was preparing to go off with the 
rest, * have you seen anything of Corbane the last day 
or two ? ' 

* No, sir,' replied Seymour, shaking his head sadly ; 

* Burton saw him led home last night, but he was too 
far gone to be spoken to. It is a bad business, very bad ! 

' Yes ; it's bad for him and bad for us I ' said Mr. 
Mortimer, thoughtfully. 'By the way, you ordered 
that dozen of port to go to his wife ? She is most to 
be pitied ; I wish we could help the poor creature in 
some wayV 
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*I am afraid the port wine would not help her 
much, sir. I heard that poor Corbane started drink- 
ing the moment the hamper got there. You see, sir,' 
added Seymour, gently, as if anxious not to wound 
Mr. Mortimer's feelings, having a great affection and 
respect for him, as indeed had all the clerks, * you see, 
sir, the least thing of that kind becomes a temptation 
to a man like Corbane ; it is like putting fire to 
touchwood — it may smoulder a little only at first, but 
there is sure to be a good flame by-and-by.' 

Mr. Mortimer moved off into his own private office 
and closed the door. He sat down, and bent his 
head thoughtfully upon his hand. Seymour's last 
remark was not lost upon him, though he had made 
no reply to it. 

*Is it possible,' he mused, 'that in doing what I 
thought to be a kindly action, I have tempted the 
poor fellow to yield to his besetting sin ? To say the 
least of it, I have made it easier for him to transgress, 
I fear. God forgive me! He knows such a thing 
was farthest from my thoughts. It's one of the 
things a man does without thinking ; but, if I read 
my Bible aright, want of thought does not excuse sin. 
Ah ! I remember as a lad how startled I was at that 
verse in the Psalms about the mcked being turned 
into hell, and all the nations tViat forget Qi5^. W.^-is. 
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one of my prime excuses, " I quite forgot," " I never 
once thought of it." But I never used that as an 
excuse after my mother one day put her finger on 
the verse and asked me to read it over, on my knees. 
Poor Mrs. Corbane ! what that young thing has had 
to suffer, Heaven only knows ; and if I have added to 
that suffering! Dear me! Seymour has made me 
very uncomfortable, though after all it may not be as 
bad as it seems. I think I will walk round that way 
when I go home to luncheon, and if any good can be 
done I will get my wife to call upon the poor thing ; ' 
and Mr. Mortimer turned round to the table and 
began to open his letters. A goodly pile lay before 
him, and he soon became fully absorbed with their 
contents, and poor Corbane, and the unfortunate gift 
of port wine — ^which Mr. Mortimer had asked Sey- 
mour to tell his wine-merchant to send to the wife 
when he heard of her confinement — ^were soon dis- 
missed from his mind. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A SMALL room, a small fire, and three small 
children playing with their dolls. 

* Oh dear ! my Dolly has very bad headache this 
morning,' said little Totty, number two of the small 
children. * It's because she's got a new baby, like 
mamma. Mamma never had headache till new baby 
came, and now old nurse won't let us make the 
smallest, littlest noise, because she's always got big 
headache.' 

* I shouldn't mind if my Miss Dolly had got head- 
ache,' said Helen, the eldest of the three, * she would 
not be in so big pain as she is. Do you know, her 
naughty, wicked husband has been getting tipsy, and 
giving her a black bruised nose — just like poor papa 
gave poor mamma on Sunday. I'm sure I don't 
know whafs to be done ; I'm at my wit's end of 
thinking ; ' and little Helen heaved a very natursd 
sigh, and looked truly most sad. 

* Let's pray for Dolly,' said Totty thoughtfully, * as 
mamma tells us to pray for papa.' 

* I don't see what's the use,' said Helen, shaking 
her head sadly. * Our praying has done no good to 

papa; perhaps it won't to DoVVy. ToVc7,\Vw^^ 
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what I wish ! I wish papa would go out for a sail in 
a boat, like the boat we saw on the sea last summer, 
and that the boat would get upset, and papa be 
drowned ! Mamma wouldn't have to cry then, and 
we shouldn't be always frightened when we heard the 
street door bang, as we are now, and have to run and 
hide.' 

' P'r'aps we'd cry if we had no papa,' said Totty, 
whose baby heart was full of tenderness towards her 
father : she was two years younger thaxi Helen, and 
did not understand so fully the sorrows the mother 
had to endure when papa was drinking ; besides this, 
she was her father's pet, and was less harshly treated 
than the others, even when her father was most 
frantic. 

* I don't think we should] said Helen. * I always 
say in my prayers at night now, " Please, God, bless 
mamma and all of us, and let papa die as soon as you 
can ; " only I don't let mamma hear me say it, be- 
cause once it made her cry so very, very much, and 
she said I mustn't do it. But there's no harm in ask- 
ing ; God won't do what's not right, mamma always 
says ; so, if it's wrong for papa to die, he won't die, 
only I do hope it's right, for I heard old nurse down- 
stairs telling Mrs. Stubbins (when she brought home 
our clean pmdifoxts) that he was kWYvcv^ ^o^x \s\?cKv\s>a^ 
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by inches ; and if it's wicked to kill people, I'm sure 
it's not wrong to ask God to make papa die soon, for 
what should we do if he killed the very last inch of 
mamma ? ' 

Just then child number three, who had all this time 
been busily engaged trying to poke the eyes into the 
head of a wax doll, having succeeded to its heart's 
content, threw the poor disfigured dolly to the other 
side of the room, and made a rush at Helen's doll, 
bent upon its sharing a similar fate. A struggle en- 
sued, in which master Tommy came off vanquished — 
a fact notified by a loud cry, which Helen immediately 
tried to hush, promising all sorts of rewards if he 
would stop making a noise that very minute, because 
of * poor mamma.' 

In the meantime Totty slipped quietly out of the 
room, and with very careful footsteps stole downstairs. 

In the room below the one in which the children 
had been playing lay the young mother, her white 
face resting upon the pillow, side by side with the 
round pink face, carefully wrapped in flannel, of baby 
number four, who was a week old to-day. For some 
time the young mother had been listening to the 
hushed movements of the children, a look of intense 
anxiety upon her face. She heard the door open, 
and little Totty steal softly dov^tv, ?>\\^ Nq^\ricvad to 
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see her pass the door of the room in which she lay ; 
but Totty had^no^intention of passing. Very quietly, 
and almost shyly, the little sun-tipped head, with its 
round rosy face and merry eyes, peeped in. 

^ May Totty come ? ' asked the child in a whisper. 
* I's very tired of play, and I's want to kiss my own 
mamma.' 

* Yes, you may come in, pet,' said the young mother, 
extending a hand towards Totty. The child needed 
no further permission. Throwing the door viide open, 
she glanced round the room, and as if quite relieved 
at some discovery, skipped upon the floor, turned 
round and round, and danced and clapped her hands 
with glee. Was it not the first time for a whole week 
that she had been allowed to come into the mother's 
room without * old nurse ' saying * Hush I ' and fright- 
ening her into silence by her solemn manner and 
uplifted finger ? Generally, nurse had taken her by 
the hand and led her up to the bedside to kiss mamma 
and baby sister, and then had told her * to be good, 
and go,' * mamma's head ached, she could not do with 
little girls,' and so forth. But nurse's chair was vacant 
to-day, and Totty was bent upon celebrating the fact 
with a small dance and shout of joy. 

At length she brought her dance to aclose.'^vtk'^ 
bound into a chair which stood by \3cv^\i^^- ^cessiCsv^ 
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moment, and she had perched herself on the pillow 
beside her mother, almost breathless, but radiant with 
delight. 

*My Totty seems glad,' said the mother fondly, 
stroking the child's soft cheeks with a lingering 
touch. 

* I*s quite glad now^ said Totty, folding her hands 
complacently. * I love mamma, but I hate old nurse 
and new baby I ' 

* Hush ! ' said the mother gently ; * my little Totty 
should not say so. Nurse has been very kind to 
mamma, and some day the new baby will run about 
and play with Totty.' 

The child shook her head doubtfully. Just then 
the * new baby,' as if to plead for attention and to 
certify its rights, began to cry feebly. In a moment 
Totty was off the bed, a puzzled look upon her face, 
her little limbs trembling — she had hoped that * old 
nurse and new baby ' had gone away together. She 
was not prepared to find // there. 

It was not the first scene of the kind the mother 
had had. Totty, in her turn, had been objected to as 
strongly by the then reigning baby as she was now 
protesting against the last arrival. Motherly wisdom 
suggested a way of reconciliation. 
'See, Totty, what tiriy liatvds\»JavV^^\\w^'^\ssx 
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little eyes and nose and mouth ; come, touch her wee 
ears ; see, are they not pretty ? ' 

Tott/s hard little h^art was melted. Very timidly 
she passed her hand over the baby-face, then looking 
up full into her mother's eyes, she said, * Dear baby ; 
nice baby! Totty love mamma's new baby!' and 
she touched it softly with her chubby little forefinger. 

The banging of the street door caused both mother 
and Totty to start Another moment and heavy 
footsteps were heard upon the stairs. The young 
mother's cheek turned pale ; Totty flew to the distant 
side of the bed. The door — which Totty in her dance 
had closed, hoping to keep out all intruders, she was 
in terrible dread of the solemn nurse's return— opened 
roughly, and a tall, finely-built man, of about five-and- 
thirty, entered the room. His cheeks were flushed 
and his eyes bloodshot, and glowing with an un- 
healthy fire. He approached the bedside with un- 
steady steps. 

* You told me to come home early, wife ; I hope 
you're satisfied,' he said, in uneven, drawling tones. 
* I've got some news for you. The governor has 
given me the sack, so I'm a gentleman at large, and 
think of taking a room at the " Golden Lion," to 
invite my friends to drink to the health of tay fufciite 
prosperity; eh, lassie? You ate tvo\. ^civcs.^ \»^^ 
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foolish enough to cry ? Why, it's not so bad, but it 
might have been worse.' 

*0h, Stephen!' said the young wife, sobbing, * to- 
morrow's rent — what shall we do ? He said he would 
not give us a moment after twelve o'clock, he has 
already waited so long. I've sent nurse away to-day 
to save a few shillings, and then I could only pay her 
half what we owe her, and promise her the rest some 
other time. You said you would bring me a few 
pounds to-day, that Mr. Elliot would advance your 
next quarter's salary, and now — and now — ^you tell 
me he has turned you away I Oh ! what will become 
of us and our helpless little ones?* and the poor 
woman sobbed hysterically, while little Totty set up 
a loud cry from her hidden comer, the other side of 
the bed. 

* Oh, if tkats your little game, I'm off, Clara; I'm 
not going to stop to be lectured by any woman, least 
of all by my wife I ' said the young man hotly, hasten- 
ing towards the door. * You won't catch me coming 
home again in a hurry, I can tell you. I'm sick of 
seeing you cry. Bah! what a baby you are; why 
can't you face trouble as / do ? ' and Stephen Corbane 
strutted angrily from the room. 
Poor Clara! It was hard to keep back the cry 
which seemed to be wrung ftotrv Vvet ^xv^\^^^ VsKscev.. 
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She felt it would be a relief to scream ; but Totty's 
sobs helped her to keep calm. She was but a poor 
weak woman, but for her children's sake she would be 
strong. She would not weep. No ; her heart should 
quite break first. O God, for help to keep strong 
and brave ! O Jesus, Man of sorrows, for power to 
rest the bleeding, aching heart on Thee ! ' 

So Clara thought and prayed aloud, clasping her 
new-bom babe convulsively to her breast, until, faint 
and exhausted, she sank into unconsciousness. 

Little Totty knelt by the bedside with folded hands 
and upturned face. Mamma was praying ; she would 
pray too. Totty had many * Amens ' and many 
pauses. The little voice was very pleading : 

* Kind Saviour, bless good mamma. Amen. Bless 
poor naughty papa. Make poor mamma's headache 
go. Amen. Don't let nasty old nurse come back 
again. Make Totty good, and let we live in the green 
fields country, where real, live lambs grow. Amen. 
Please don't let papa die yet : take his bad heart, and 
give him good heart. Let heaven be full of green 
fields and apple-dumplings. Amen. And don't let 
the wicked drink be there, which makes poor mamma 
cry, and little Totty cry, and all of us cry. Kind 
Jesus, Vs a bad little heart, please V\s^ W. ^xA xsn.-^^^^ 
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gcx)d. I do love You, I do, 'cause mamma does, and 
You makes her glad, she says. Mamma's kind Jesus ; 
Totty's kind Jesus. Amen.' 

And soon little Totty was fast asleep, curled up like 
a ball by the side of her unconscious mother. 

Poor Clara Corbane ! but for the cruel drink — ^the 
curse of our country, the despoiler of home joy and 
peace — how happy might you not have been in wife- 
hood and motherhood ! Only eight short years ago, 
since a blooming, happy girl, you stood beside your 
husband, and promised to * love, honour, and obey 
him.' You have been faithful to your vows — how has 
he kept his ? Has he loved you when, in his moments 
of passion, he has brutally cursed you, and stabbed 
your heart with harsh and bitter words? Has he 
Iwnoured you when he has treated you with scorn, 
neglected you, and made you a by-word amongst your 
neighbours ? Has he cherished you, when the hand, 
that should have been your guide and support, has 
been uplifted against you, the husband's care and ten- 
derness forgotten in selfish thoughts and deeds ? Ah ! 
you say, the drink has made him forget his vows. 
He would have been to you all he promised on that 
marriage-day, but for the tyrant whose slave he has 
become. 
Faithfu], loving, patient mfe\ Cic>^ m^^^ >3^\ix 
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faithfulness, and He will strengthen your courage ! 
You are not alone in your sorrow. He is near to 
comfort and bless. May He kindle into warmth the 
cold hearts of those around you, who witness your 
anguish, but do not lift a finger to ease you of your 
burden. May He inspire the good, and great, and 
noble to live out the prayer they utter, * Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil,' that their 
example may teach a purer creed than that which 
accounts it a more manly thing to yield to social cus- 
toms, than to fight courageously a country's foe ; or 
that it is wiser to be thought * tolerant ' than * true.' 
God help men to call things by their right names, and 
to be faithful to His teaching, though all the world 
should scoff and sneer ! When this is so, the young 
men of to-day — who, by their home-training and after- 
life in shop or office, are but too often forming habits 
which, in the future, make them ready captives to the 
enemy, strong drink (when, with subtle craftiness he 
stealthily attacks a weak point of the citadel) — would 
be made, not free from temptation, but strong to resist 
it when it came. 

Had Stephen Corbane thought it as manly to be 
firm, to keep out of temptation by not going into it, 
to resist rather than yield — as he had deemed it 
necessary to do as others did, ^xvd \i^ ^V^ ^'^^^'s. 
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were, he would not now have been the poor weak 
slave he was, and Clara would never have known the 
bitter sorrows of a drunkard's wife ! 



CHAPTER III. 

MR. MORTIMER was too busy— as it not un- 
frequently happened — ^when one o'clock came, 
to go home to luncheon. He ate a few stale biscuits 
and drank a glass of sherry in his office, and worked 
on until five o'clock, when, remembering he had some- 
one coming to dine with him that night, he hastily 
locked up and went home, only once thinking of 
*poor Corbane;' and then making up his mind to 
call, if possible, on the morrow. The morrow, how- 
ever, found him as busy as on the preceding day, and 
the next day and the following he had to be out of 
town upon important business. It was Friday before 
he managed to go round to where the Corbanes lived, 
and then he found the house locked up, and all he 
could gather from the neighbours was that the family 
had left two days before, turned out by the landlord 
/n default of paying their tent, ^xA >i!cvaX ^(iftR?^ Vad 
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taken lodgings about a mile away from that part of 
the town — the exact neighbourhood no one quite 
knew. Mr. Mortimer was distressed in not gaining 
any clue to their whereabouts ; but determined to 
get his clerk Seymour to make inquiries, if possible, 
before Christmas Day, when, he thought, he would 
like to send them a hamper, sure that they would be 
glad of food, if they were as poor as their late neigh- 
bours believed them to be. 

But Seymour's inquiries proved fruitless, and Mr. 
Mortimer became really anxious. He did not wish to 
lose sight of Corbane, and pity for the large and little 
ones made him long to help them in their sorrow. 

The afternoon of Christmas Eve was closing in, 
cold and damp, with now and then a gentle snow 
falling. It was very cheerless, but the busy streets 
were crowded with the busy purchasers ; the children 
of the rich, well cloaked and furred, were moving, 
radiant with delight, about the toy shops ; the chil- 
dren of the poor, with pinched faces and eager, 
hungry eyes, were having their * good time,* in watch- 
ing the general bustle and the grand display of toys, 
and dolls, and picture-books, and the glittering pretty 
things that decked the Christmas trees in the large 
toy-shop windows. Amongst the children of the rick 
were Maud and Harold Mortlmei. '2^'^^ ^^^^^5^ 
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them, laughing and bright, enjoying their delight and 
entering into all their pleasant thoughts and plans. 

They had made their purchases, and were preparing 
to return home, when a child's scream and the rush of 
passers-by to a spot not far distant, from whence the 
sound had come, made them stop suddenly. 

* Oh, papa, do let us see what it is ! ' pleaded Maud, 
her cheeks growing very pale ; * it sounded so like 
Kathleen's cry.' 

* We will go nearer and ask what it is,' said Mr. 
Mortimer kindly, sympathising with Maud's eager- 
ness, * or stay,' he added, after a moment's considera- 
tion, * you and Harold stop here a minute, and I will 
go,' and Mr. Mortimer walked away quickly, to the 
spot from whence the cry had come. 

* She is more frightened than hurt, I think,' a lady 
was saying as Mr. Mortimer came up. The lady 
was stooping down and had a child resting against her 
knee. Mr. Mortimer gathered from one of the 
lookers-on that the little girl had been knocked down 
by a baker's cart as she was leisurely crossing the 
road. 

* Who's child is it ? ' asked Mr. Mortimer. * What 
is your name, dear ? ' he said, gently taking her hand 
w his. 

The little girl was still trembWrv^ ^xvdi xv^tMCM^.^ceA 
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did not seem to care to speak, but, after a little coax- 
ing, her lips parted, and in a whisper only audible to 
those who stood quite near, she said, — 

* Ts use to be Totty, please, but Ts only " poor little 
me" now/ And the child heaved a weary sigh, as if 
though so young she had known something of sorrow. 

* Well, Totty, or " poor little me," what other name 
have you?' asked Mr. Mortimer, touched by the 
plaintive tone and sorrowful look of the little girl. 

Totty shook her head. * Mamma calls me " pet,*' 
and papa says " chickabiddy," when he's very kind ; 
but Ts little me, poor little me, and nothing else.' 

* Send her to the police station,' suggested one of 
the crowd ; * she'll soon be claimed, if she belongs to 
them as wants her. She's strayed away somewhere, 
maybe.' 

* Mamma's sick,' said Totty, as if she considered 
herself called upon to make the statement ; * and I's 
not to make a noise, it makes her headache bad.' 

'Cannot you tell me where you live?' asked Mr. 
Mortimer, looking puzzled. Totty's simplicity and 
gentle way of speaking were such a contrast to the 
noisy voices and rough manners of the little crowd 
which had gathered round her, that Mr. Mortimer 
longed to take her bodily away. He thought too o€ 
his well-<ared'for h'ttle girls at Vvoirve^ ^tv^\C\^ ^-^Sicvs.^ 
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heart was moved with compassion for this one, evi- 
dently not too well cared for, as shown by her torn 
dress and dirty face. 

* Us lives with Mrs. Brown, who makes butter 
sweeties,' said Totty, in answer to Mr. Mortimer's 
question. * She's got nice pussy, too ; but no like 
little kitten we left at home, when we came away.' 

'Will you take me to Mrs. Brown's?' said Mr. 
Mortimer, thinking matters were assuming a more 
hopeful form. He was anxious, too, to see if Totty 
were unhurt, for as yet she had not moved from the 
lady's side, against which she still was leaning. 

Totty got up and looked all round, as if to see 
exactly where she was. No limbs were broken or 
damage done, for she moved freely and naturally. 
So far Mr. Mortimer's mind was greatly relieved ; but 
where did she live ? — would she remember ? It must 
be some distance away, as no one in the little crowd 
could say whose child she was. 

* Poor little me doesn't know where me lives now,' 
she said at length, looking up piteously into Mr. 
Mortimer's face. * Totty quite forgets,' she added, as 
if pleading an excuse ; * us not been there much 
time.' 

A thought seemed to seize Mr. Mortimer : if the 
new home were difficult to fvxvA, ^V \^^^\. >^^ ^^M 
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might know something of where she had lived pre- 
viously, supposing it to be in the same town. 

'Will Totty take me to old home?' said Mr. 
Mortimer, suiting his tone and words to the child's 
understanding. 

Totty looked round again, all round, as if to make 
quite sure of her whereabouts. Suddenly her eye 
lighted up. 

* Totty show you,' she said, running forward with a 
bound. Mr. Mortimer followed quickly ; he had not 
forgotten Maud and Harold, but seeing one of his 
clerks amongst the crowd, he had hastily asked 
him to go to the children and see them safely 
home. 

Totty ran for some little distance, turning round 
from time to time to make quite sure that Mr. Mor- 
timer was following her. Then there was another 
pause, and Totty put her little hands into her eyes 
and began to cry ; she had altogether mistaken her 
way, and was, in truth, getting further from the old 
home than nearer to it. 

Mr. Mortimer was trying to comfort the child by 
holding her hand, and assuring her she should be 
taken care of until * mamma ' or * papa ' came for her, 
when a woman went by who stopped and eyed the 
child with more than passing cunosvty. 
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* Do you happen to know whose little girl this is ? * 
asked Mr. Mortimer. 

* Tm much mistaken if it ain't little Totty Corbane, 
that used to live in William Street. It's like the 
child, only she's grown thin, and looks neglected ; 
and her mother always kept her nice. Come, Totty 
— are you Totty Corbane ? ' and the woman, not un- 
kindly, turned up Totty's face to get a better view 
of it. 

* Mamma is Mrs. Torbane,* said Totty ; ' * I's nothing 
but little Totty.' 

'Oh, sir! she's her, I thought her was;' and the 
woman nodded her head triumphantly. * Poor little 
thing ! she's one of the nicest mothers that ever trod 
shoe-leather, but one of the cruelest fathers when he's 
in drink — which is pretty often, I'm told — ^that child 
ever had. He used to be such a nice gentleman once, 
till he took up with bad company — ^young fellows who 
were fond of smoking and drinking and card-playing ; 
no harm in them, you know, sir, but reckless-like and 
go-a-head sort of chaps ! I've lost sight of the family 
for a good bit now, 'cause we live over against the 
water since my master's gone to Hutton's Mill to 
work ; but I always feltg rievous for the poor wife ; 
she^s had a mint of trouble, and been so patient- 
Iike, and taught the chWdtetv to ^t^>j tot ^€\^ t^-^^^ 
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and kept herself to herself, as is my principle of 
doing.* 

Much of this was said in a confidential whisper, 
above Totty's head, with sundry nods and meaning 
glances, such as people use when talking confiden- 
tially; the eyes occasionally closed, nose wrinkled 
up, and lips pressed tightly together. 

Mr. Mortimer was almost amused with the woman's 
earnestness. Time with him was precious, or he 
would have encouraged her to continue her oration ; 
but as it was, just as she paused to take breath — she 
was a very stout woman, and somewhat asthmatical 
— he interrupted by asking, — 

* Do you know where Mrs. Corbane lives now ? * 

* Bless your life, no, sir,' said the woman, and with 
the force of one wound up for a long speech, she 
rattled on with various explanations and parenthe- 
ses, * why she did know this, and didn't know that,' 
*how it happened that she'd heard this much, and 
hadn't heard that much.' 

Mr. Mortimer gathered from it all that Mrs. Cor- 
bane had left William Street under pressure for rent ; 
had been confined to her bed at the time of her flit- 
ting; that the landlord, like all landlords, was sup- 
posed to be hard-hearted ; that the family had 
probably gone to some low \odg^tv^?»^'^V^'^^ "w^ ^"^^ 
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would know them, and where they would have but 
little to pay ; — ^which said information left him just 
about as wise as before. 

Mr. Mortimer thanked the good woman for her 
kind efforts to enlighten him, gave her his card, ask- 
ing her to send him word if she learned more about 
the Corbanes* present lodgings that evening, and 
taking Totty's hand he walked briskly on. The 
snow was falling, and Mr. Mortimer was imxious to 
safely house the little wanderer ; he began to pfctiue 
Maud's delight and Kathleen's wonderment when he 
took the little stranger up to the nursery (as he in- 
tended doing), and suggested he had brought them a 
Christmas present of a rare species. But Mn Morti- 
mer's little plans were doomed to disappointment 
Suddenly, as they were turning out -of a crowded 
thoroughfare within three minutes' walk of his house, 
Totty stopped and clutched his hand tightly. 

* There he is!' she said, her voice full of excite- 
ment, the colour in her cheeks coming and going 
rapidly ; * Totty '11 get him to come home, that's 
why I's come away from mamma, to find papa I * and 
before Mr. Mortimer could stop the little thing, she 
had slipped her hand out of his, and glided away in 
the distance. 
Mr, Moit/mer hastened aitetVv^t. ?J^^\l^^ ^:a»5^t 




'P>pa, come home wiihtottj.'— Po£« fi- 
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up a tall man, dressed in black clothes, and was 
gently pulling at his coat, but the man — whom Mr. 
Mortimer at once recognised as Stephen Corbane — 
took no notice of the child, but hurried into the 
easily-opened door of a brilliantly-lighted gin-palace. 
Mr. Mortimer felt a little awkward. He was so well 
known everywhere ; he felt a little shy of making 
himself conspicuous by following Totty into this 
public house. Most likely there would be a scene of 
some kind ; he had better wait outside. 

In the meantime Totty went up to her father, who 
had thrown himself down on a bench and settled him- 
self as if for a good stay, in quarters both warm and 
comfortable. He looked surprised to see Totty, then 
turned away as if he did not notice her. Totty, quite 
undaunted, went closer to him, and put her little hand 
upon his knee. Aroused by this mute appeal, he 
stroked the curly little head, patted the child's cheek, 
and finally took her up in his arms and called her his 
* beauty ; ' kissing her again and again. 

* Papa, come home with Totty,' said the little girl 
eagerly. * Mamma's wanted papa all day : her head- 
ache very bad. New baby has gone right away. 
Mrs. Brown locked baby up somewhere, and it never 
cried.* 

Corbane laughed at his chUd's vjotd^^ ca3vv>Cvn^^^ ^-^ 
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stroke her curly head, then turned her face up 
towards him and gave a searching look into the deep 
blue eyes. 

* Isn't Totty frightened of her naughty papa ? ' he 
asked in a low tone. 

* No ; Vs not frightened now^* said Totty in a 
hushed voice. * I loves you very, vefy much, I do, I 
do. I always loves you, and so does mamma and all 
of us. It's the bad drink that we hate, it is I* 

*I-ook here, landlord,' called Corbane to a stout 
man \^o was standing some little distance off, talk- 
ing to some customers ; * don't you think a man's a 
brute to come and spend his time in here while he's 
got four little cherubs at home who are pining for the 
want of his society ? ' 

* That's best known to yourself,' said the landlord, 
tersely ; * I don't happen to have any little cherubs. 
My idea of them is that there's more peace and com- 
fort without them than with them ; they're generally 
brawling, or fighting, or something.' 

* Papa, do come ; please come,' whispered Totty, 
pulling her father's hand with all her little strength. 

* But tell me, landlord,' said Corbane, not heeding 
Totty's pleading looks and actions — ^he was in a talk- 
ing- mood^ and meant to have his say out — ^ if you did 

happen to have half-a-dozen WV&e Ocveod^'^ "^ V^oro^*^^ 
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and a. gentle, loving wife — oh ! my wife is such a 
love ! ' he said, pausing and flourishing his arms 
about, as drunken men are apt to 'do, as if addressing 
a large audience, when there may be but one listener ; 
* but now, suppose you worked hard for these little ones 
to make them comfortable, and respectable, and — and 
— what was I saying ? Oh ! I know ! Suppose, after 
all, you didn't spend the money on the children, but 
went and gave it to another man to make his home 
comfortable, and his children tidy and respectable, 
while you left your own to want, you'd think it a bit 
hard, landlord, wouldn't you ? I mean — let's see, 
what do I mean ? — oh ! I know ! I mean if you were 
the wife, don't I ? ' 

* Come, have a glass of grog and give up arguing,* 
said the landlord, moving very uncomfortably ; * what 
is it to be ? ' 

Before Corbane could answer, Mr. Mortimer, who 
had been waiting outside, expecting Totty every 
minute to return, opened the door and looked in. He 
went up quietly to Corbane, who was sitting with his 
back to the entrance, and put his hand kindly upon 
his shoulder. 

Corbane started, and coloured deeply as he saw 
on^ of the firm from whose employ he had, only a 
few days before, been finally d\sm\ssedL. 
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* I want a word with you outside/ said Mr. Morti- 
mer, kindly ; * your little girl and I have been making 
friends with each other, and I want to take her home, 
if you will tell me where she live5.' 

Corbane got up and looked as if dazed. Mr. 
Mortimer slipped his hand within his arm and led 
him away. Totty ran before, and pushed open the 
door. 

* Now,' said Mr. Mortimer, when they had reached 
the street, * if you will come a step or two with me I 
should like to order a few trifles for your wife and 
children as a Christmas present. Perhaps you have 
not ordered your beef and plum-pudding yet ? Let 
us cross to the butcher's yonder.' 

Corbane was very silent ; he was altogether awed 
by Mr. Mortimer's conduct. The beef was very 
quickly bought. 

*What address?' asked Mr. Mortimer, looking at 
Corbane. 

' Upon my life, sir, I hardly know,' said Corbane, 
looking puzzled, and striking his forehead with his 
hand. 

* Your little girl was telling me you were living at 
a Mrs. Brown's,' suggested Mr. Mortimer, hoping to 
assist his memory. 

' Yes, yes ; I remember now J s^\d Cot\>^\Nfc,\sa&^'^.>5 
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* Mrs. Brown, No. 89, Bunker's Street — ^it's up by the 
foundry, somewhere.' 

' Bunker's Street, off Town Hall Place,' suggested 
the butcher, in business tones ; ' quite right, sir, quite 
right ; send it at once, sir. Some suet would you 
like, sir, for a pudding ? Or a fine goose ? Just a 
dozen left ; sold fifty since the morning. Not to-night, 
sir ? thank you, sir, thank you ; good evening, sir, 
much obliged to you ! ' and the busy butcher turned 
round to a group of customers who were waiting to 
be served. 

Mr. Mortimer had learnt what he wanted to know 
— ^the Corbanes' address — ^but something urged him 
to take Corbane straight home, and see him safely 
housed^ as well as little Totty. He walked on quietly 
in the direction, still with his hand within Corbane's 
arm. He talked about the chilly night, the gay shop- 
windows, Christmas-time, how busy it made people — 
anything to keep Corbane moving, and unsuspicious 
of being in any special custody. The distance was 
not very great, but the progress was but slow, as 
Totty seemed anxious to look into the shop-windows. 
Once Corbane felt in his pocket for some money, with 
which to purchase the child a doll she had taken a 
great fancy to. He brought out a handful of coppers, 
but found no silver amongst VSaatci* \^x*^i5:s^J^^ss!«t 
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quietly placed half- a -crown upon the top of the 
coppers, saying, — 

'Go in and buy something for the little ones at 
home.' 

'Do, papa, dOy said Totty, clapping her hands. 
Corbane and Totty went into the shop, Mr. Mortimer 
waited outside. 

'Ah! buying Christmas presents for the little 
people ! Where's Miss Maud, that she's not making 
her own selection? I thought that was to be the 
order of the day,' and Dr. Barrie, who was passing, 
shook hands warmly with Mr. Mortimer. . 

Mr. Mortimer explained that his own purchases had 
been made an hour or two ago; then, drawing the 
doctor aside, he told him he was a private detective 
marching a runaway husband off home to a sick wife. 

'Which way are you going?' asked the doctor 
much interested. 

* Oh ! it's poor Corbane, one of our own clerks. 
Elliot — ^who has taken him in hand lately — turned 
him off last week. We can't get regular work out of 
him ; he is one of the drink's captives. He's turned 
out of his old home, and has gone, I find, to some 
miserable quarters in Dunker's Street ! ' 

' Dunker's Street,' said the Doctor ; ' do you hap- 
pen to know what number ? ' 
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* Yes ; No, 89/ answered Mr, Mortimer. 

' How very singular !' said the doctor ; * I am on 
my way now to see the poor wife; she's a patient of 
mine, and it's a chance if we find her alive ; I saw 
her an hour or two ago, and she seemed then at 
death's door .' 

' Well, it certainly is strange that we should both 
be bound the same way,' said Mr. Mortimer ; ' if you 
can spare a moment till Corbane makes his appear- 
ance, we may as well all go together. I am sorry to 
hear such accounts of the poor wife ; I had no idea 
she was in such imminent danger, or I would not 
have encouraged all this loitering ; and Mr. Mortimer 
looked somewhat anxiously towards the shop where 
Corbane and Totty were making their purchases. 
Before long they both came out, and all of them at 
once started briskly for Bunker's Street. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ABOUT the same time that Mr. Mortimer was 
trying to find out little Tott/s name and 
home, a group of women were ga^Saate^ vk\ ^^ x^o^^sn^ 
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of one who was dying, watching the laboured breath- 
ing and unconscious movements of the poor sufferer. 

* 1*11 look round again later/ said the doctor, as he 
left the room. Calling one of the women aside, he 
asked her in a low voice, what she knew * of the poor 
young creature yonder ? ' 

' Next to nothing, sir,* was the reply. ' She came 
in this street with her children it may be ten days ago. 
She was turned out of a tidy, comfortable home, I 
heard a neighbour say, because she couldn't pay the 
rent. Her husband — he's a fine-looking man, and 
has been a gentleman, I'm told, until he took to 
drinking, and that's been the ruin of him, as it's been 
the ruin of nine-tenths of the husbands who live down 
here. They call this Bunker's Street, after Lawyer 
Dunker, who built the nine top houses ; they might 
have called it Drunkard's Street while they was about 
it, for of all the places — ' 

* But can you not tell me more of this poor woman's 
history ? ' interrupted the doctor, looking at his watch. 

* Well, sir, I was coming to the main point. She'd 
been here a day or two, and seemed very quiet and 
bad — we wanted to send for you then, but she wouldn't 
hear tell of it ; she said she'd be stronger after a bit ; 
the baby was but ten days old and so on. But on 

t6e Saturday night, as she came \tv oxv >Jcv^^^^tsk5.^?s:^ 
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or Thursday, there was a great to-do betwixt eleven 
and twelve o'clock in this 'ere street. We're used 
to drunken brawls, and don't take much account of 
them ; but there was some of the awfuldest yells as 
ever you heard, and us all rushed out to see what was 
going on. You doctor gentlemen know a little of our 
trials — I say ours, for my master's as bad as any on 
'em — or you'd scarcely credit what I'm going to tell 
you. Do you know that brute of a husband took the 
poor creature by the hair of her head — ^he was mad 
drunk, of course — and dragged her out of bed, down- 
stairs, into the middle of the street, and there he left 
her with the children, pretty creatures ! in their night- 
gowns and bare feet, all a-crying round her ! ' 

* But did no one interfere ? ' exclaimed Dr. Barrie, 
the tears springing to his eyes. 

* Bless your life, sir, no ; we're too much used to 
that sort of thing to risk our heads being broken for 
nothing. The police came up when it was all over ; 
they'd been busy over a similar job in Always Court, 
yonder. Mrs. Brown took the poor thing in, and 
there she's been ever since ! * 

* And what became of the husband ? * inquired the 
doctor, moving a step nearer the street door. 

* It wasn't my business to ask^* said the wotaajx 
curtly. ' The more he makes Vv\tns^\l ^caxc.^Kic^aNs^^^^ 
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just now. He'll be in one of the publics, like enough, 
drinking himself a bit madder, and then he'll have the 
dilrum-tremuns and be awful for a bit ; and as gentle 
as a lamb when that's over, and, for all I know, as 
penitent as penitent. He don't look like a bad sort, 
only he's mad when the drink's in him. I wish I was 
one of those gentlemen as goes to Parlymenty I'd make 
a law that every public had its own madhouse, so that 
the folks as sold the drink might look after their own 
patients, and not make the poor innocent wives do 
their dirty work ! 

* Ay, and I'd do a thing more than that,' continued 
the woman, growing eloquent in her wrath. 'I'd 
make a law that them that made the drink, and them 
that sold it, should be made to spend so many hours 
a week in the drunkards' homes. I'd soon give them 
a sickener for their trade, I bet a penny ! The/ve 
got soft hearts as well as most on us, and if they only 
saw the ruin and misery they'd helped to make, they'd 
not be so crazy to get fortunes for their own children 
out of other folks' flesh and blood, for thats what it 
comes to, neither more nor less ! I ain't one to think 
all bad of publicans and such folks. I had an uncle 
in the trade, but he give it up ; he said his conscience 
wouldn't stand it ; he'd might as well have " licensed 
to murder men and womeris sowV^'' ^\i\. wv.\v\^ €v^- 
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board, as " licensed to sell drink on the premises ; " 
for, do what he could, he knowed it led to that with 
a many ! I know there'd be a many more do as he 
did, if they'd only think seriously a bit. But, oh ! 
there's an awful reckoning-up in store at Judgment- 
day, I guess, for some. Talk of forgerers, and mur- 
derers, and such like ! How can them folks feel who's 
caused the death, and misery, worse than death, of 
hundreds ? They'll never think to look their Maker 
straight in the face, and tell Him they're quite inno- 
cent of wrong, they'd nothing to do with what came 
of it, it was all one with other trades, they'd got their 
living to make — as a brewer my John worked under 
once told me, when I took the lad clean away, and 
said I'd rather bind him 'prentice to the Evil One 
outright, as let him be learning to do work for the 
devil, and call it honest trading ! They won't say, as 
that man says to me : " My good woman, you're like 
all your sexes, most ^urd and intolerable! Who 
built that mission-room for the Bank Street poor- 
folk? Who g^ve the money for the new church 
clock when old *un was wore out ? Who sends Sun- 
day-school children to seaside in summer, and gives 
treats to workhouse folks ? Who, but me ? If I gets 
folks' money //^reasonably, I makes good use of it, so 
there I If man's to get accotd\tv^ \.o V\^ ^cs^^ \^ 
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Judgment-day, I ain't afraid of my rewards ! " Ah, 
it's all very well, but let him say that to Him as reads 
hearts and weighs motives, and he'll find out his mis- 
take, or I'm not a woman ! ' and the speaker nodded 
her head significantly. 

It must not be imagined for a minute that Dr. 
Barrie had stood complacently to listen to Mrs. Lo- 
burn's harangue. He had shown great signs of im- 
patience, and moved step by step nearer the street- 
door, then out and into his brougham, before Mrs. 
Lobum had reached the end of her speech, which was 
jerked out hurriedly, as if her life depended upon it. 

Had the doctor the time he might have waited to 
take her to task for her harsh view of individuals he 
himself believed to be quite innocent ip the main, 
though possibly, indirectly, the instigators of much 
trouble. And yet as he visited first one patient and 
then another that afternoon in the low courts of the 
town, finding here a pinched and wasted form — ^a 
child in years, but an old man in features — ^and there 
a sickly wife with a shadow on her face that told of a 
broken heart within; or poverty and wretchedness 
where plenty should abound, and knew by instinct 
that all this was traceable to drink, he felt that Mrs. 
Lobum was justified in much that she had said. At 
tAe same time, with wider views atvdW^^t V\^'S£kn&\^\., 
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he went more deeply into the subject, while ponder- 
ing over it, and grieved to think how little a Christian 
country and a Christian people weighed the awful 
responsibility of allowing and sanctioning the exist- 
ence and growth of that which must surely be an 
abomination to Him who hateth, Solomon tells us, 
together with the 'lying tongue' and 'proud look,' 
* hands that shed innocent blood,' and * he that sow- 
eth discord among brethren.' 

In the meantime the women still watched by the 
sick-bed, talking in hushed whispers. * Poor thing ! 
and never a mother to watch by her! and him as 
should be father, and mother, and everything to her, 
away no one knows where ! ' * The Lord's very mer- 
ciful to make her unconscious-like ; she's not asked 
about her children since morning. It's a blessing the 
babe's taken, she'll have something to comfort her a 
bit up in heaven ! ' 

* Will papa be hanged ? ' asked a child's voice, as 
an anxious little face peeped out from behind the 
curtain. The women did not know the child was 
there : she must have stolen in during the doctor's visit. 

* Hanged, my pretty, what for ? ' said one in soft- 
ened tones ; she had six little ones at home, and she 
felt strongly for these suffering children of the poor 
sick woman. 
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* They said papa was killing mamma by inches/ 
said the little girl, *and I thought the queen had 
murderers hanged.* 

* Ay, child,' answered an old woman quickly, * but 
it all depends how the thing's done. Some murderers 
the law looks pretty sharp after, but some it encour- 
ages all in its power. If a man kills wife or child 
outright, and it only takes him a few minutes in doing, 
well, him the law is down upon, and sure enough 
they'll hang him if they catch him ; but them as goes 
to work by bits — by breaking hearts, starving, knock- 
ing about, and kicking like a brute — ^the law takes 
no account of such ; it rather helps them to do the 
deadly work by making it easy for them to get that 
which trains them up to it. Yes,' continued the 
woman angrily, * and as if they couldn't be satisfied 
without helping women to be brutes too, they've laid 
snares on every side to trap us I If it's bread we 
want for the children, there's beer that can be got 
along with it, and no one need be the wiser. If it's 
tea and sugar we go to buy, there's beer staring us in 
the face, and wines that'll fit so nicely in our market 
basket If it's vegetables we want, there's beer we 
can have in place of the odd coppers change. Oh, 
it's cruel I it's brutal ! We know the curse of going 
to a public— our masters have taken the trouble to 
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teach us that — and we took care to steer clear of 
them ; but when we find the drink at every corner in 
our shopping, it's more than flesh and blood can 
stand, as my Agnes knows to her cost, and Jim 
Taylor's wife, and a score of others — ^present covd' 
ipzxiy of course excepted ' — added the old woman with 
a chuckle. 

Just then there was a movement at the door : the 
women all turned in that direction, and greeted the 
new comer with smiles of unfeigned pleasure. 

* Come in, Miss Corbette ; she's much as she was 
when you left this morning, poor dear ! The doctor 
thinks she can't last many hours.' 

The new comer was a young lady between twenty 
and thirty, sweet and gentle in appearance, with a 
smile that seemed like a ray of sunlight in that 
darkened room. She nodded kindly to the right and 
left, then went up to the bedside. All made way for 
her as if by instinct. She bent down gently over the 
unconscious woman, then lightly touched her forehead 
and felt her pulse. Up to this time she had not 
spoken ; now she turned round to the women and 
said, — 

* Will some one bring me a little water in a cup or 
glass ? See, I have brought a few flowers ; they will 
be so sweet for her to see if consciousness returns. 

H 
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They will tell her better than we can of the heavenly 
Father's love and thought for her. It is hard to 
understand that He is with us when we are in the 
very midst of dark care and bitter trouble, as this 
poor creature is, but it is true, all quite true, neverthe- 
less, and it should comfort and rest us so much to 
know it' 

* Bless you for saying that I ' said an old woman 
from the other side of the bed. *We need them 
bright thoughts in this dark world of wickedness.' 

* It's dark and wicked,' said Miss Corbette gently — 
her voice was very soft and clear — ' because we make 
it so by our forgetfulness of Grod and by our evil deeds. 
It would be all light and bright if we only knew and 
thought about Him. If you keep the blinds down 
and the shutters closely to, you keep out the light, 
and, though the sun may shine most brightly, it does 
not reach you in your darkened room. If you close 
your hearts and minds to God, and will not let Him 
shine upon you, if you forget to pray to Him, and 
love to gossip and quarrel with your neighbours, 
neglect your homes so that your husbands naturally 
seek their quiet and comfort in a public-house ; if you 
let your children go wild, and are thriftless and sloven- 

/y, or love the drink which makes you cruel and hard 
—then all is dark, so dark to you\ d^ Na ^\wc^ 
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there, near you and all around you, but you cannot 
see and feel and know Him. It is your own fault, 
not His ; your own sought-for suffering.' 

There was a muffled sob from a woman who stood 
half hidden by the curtain, as Miss Corbette paused. 
She had a bloated face and red-tipped nose. She 
was well known in the neighbourhood as a drunkard. 
The sob came from a heart that really longed for 
better things, the longing awakened by the gentle 
visitor, whose constant presence in that dark neigh- 
bourhood was as the shining of a light which stole 
through the crevices of darker hearts and minds, and 
often awoke the cry, * More light, more light ! ' 

Oh ! why is there not more visiting of this kind in 
the darkened homes of our land ? Why are the out- 
cast and the desolate to be left to die unsought, un- 
won, when a little contact with the pure and good, a 
touch from hands which are strong in their grasp of 
God's hand, would be as a mighty power to raise 
them from their degradation, and to lead them gently 
upwards towards a higher, better life ! 

Miss Corbette continued to talk while arranging 
her flowers in the broken cup which one of the women 
had brought her. This done, she sat down at the 
comer of the bed and sang^ in soft^ CmVI toxv^a—^c^ 
distinctly that each word was Vveaxd — ^^\^^55ifc^s^5'«^«^ 
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' I heard the voice of Jesus say, 

" Come unto Me and rest : 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down. 

Thy head upon my breast" 
I came to Jesus as I was — 

Weary, and worn, and sad ; 
I found in Him a resting-place, 

And He has made me glad. 

I heard the voice of Jesus say, 

" Behold, I freely give 
The living water ; thirsty one. 

Stoop down, and drink, and live." 
I came to Jesus, and I drank 

Of that life-giving stream ; 
My thirst was quenched, my soul revived. 

And now I live in Him. 

I heard the voice of Jesus say, 

'' I am this dark world's Light ; 
Look unto Me, thy mom shall rise. 

And all thy day be bright." 
I looked to Jesus, and I found 

In Him my star, my sun ; 
And in that light of life 111 walk 

Till travelling days are done.* 

The unconscious form on the bed moved once or 

twice while Miss Corbette sang; then, as the voice 

gradually died away into silence, at the close of the 

last verse, the dying woman opened her eyes and 

looked around her ; then sVve s^c^Ka^ Tsa\. feebly but 

strongly and clearly, as dy\tvg ipeo^\^ o^^x^ ^^^rs^r.^— 
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* It's all that — rest, water, light ! Yes ; He giveth 
freely and richly to enjoy.' 

Then the wife spoke in hushed tones of him — ^her 
husband — whom she loved in spite of all. * Tell him, 
oh, tell him, that his Clara loves him. Don't let him 
think he's killed me. He has a tender heart, the lad ! 
and but for the cruel drink he'd be a noble fellow. 
He loves his children, though he's been so harsh at 
times. Who'll teach them, when I'm gone, to love 
their father ? Oh ! some one tell them what has been 
his ruin ! Let them loathe and hate the drink, but 
let them learn to love their father for himself.' 

And thus the poor woman rambled on : at times 
apparently conscious, then far away, her voice sound- 
ing strange and distant. 

Suddenly she changed her tone. What wsis soft 
before was now wild and loud. 

* Stephen ! Stephen ! spare me ; do not kill me. 
For the children's sake, oh I let me live. Tear my 
hair ; trample on me ; give me bruises black and 
blue; break my heart — I'll still love. you, and know 
that it is the hateful drink that makes you thus! 
Oh ! don't touch it husband, it's poison, it will make 
you mad, quite mad ! You don't know what you are 
when that is in you. Keep away ftovxx tSxo's*^ dsa^ 

haunts, I say; think of yout mxvocecv\. 0«^^^^% 
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think of your poor Clara — Stephen, my own hus- 
band!' 

The dying woman raised herself up in bed, and 
looked with staring eyes towards the door, extending 
her arms wildly. The weeping ones around gazed 
on in awe. They thought it was the last struggle, 
that the dying wife was still wandering ; but, as they 
followed her look towards the half-shut door, they 
saw a crouching figure. The eyes were fixed, the lips 
were ashy pale. It was only a brief second, then the 
figure rose to its full height and sprang into the room, 
and clasped the dying woman in its arms. 

Yes ! it was Stephen, sobered by the shock of real- 
ising for the first time that Clara was dying. Miss 
Corbette withdrew from the room, and beckoned to 
the women to follow. On the threshold of the door 
she met Mr. Mortimer and Dr. Barrie, with little 
Totty following closely. She drew them aside to tell 
them what had happened. 

* We've heard it partly,' said Mr. Mortimer, in a 
voice husky and tearful. * Her husband heard her 
talking as we passed beneath the window — ^we were 
bringing him home to her — and we all paused. If 
this doesn't make a sober man of Corbane, he's not 
grot a spark of the nobility abouX. Vivkv V\va.t his wife 
^'ves him credit for.' 
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* If I mistake not/ said the doctor, gently, * this is 
a case that will need great help : example and en- 
couragement from those he can respect I can 
scarcely flatter myself that my influence would be 
much with him, if any ; but, God helping me, I'll act 
as though it were everything !^ 

Mr. Mortimer looked up as if to question further. 

*I mean this,' said the doctor, in answer to the 
look ; * I'll profit by the lessons learnt to-day, by 
other bedsides than the one in yonder room ; I'll give 
no countenance or tacit sanction to that which every- 
where I find to be murdering home life and peace. I 
have boys of my own. What guarantee have I that 
they may not become as this young man, whose home 
I find to have been as good as my lads have ? At 
least, they shall not be able to plead that their father 
ever sanctioned the habitual use of that which mad- 
dens some and murders others ! Miss Corbette, Mr. 
Mortimer, you women yonder, all are witnesses I 
pledge my word to-night from henceforth to be a foe 
to drink. I'll set my foot down' firmly upon social 
customs and moderate views, and rejoice to be ac- 
counted narrow, bigoted, and one-sided, if my ex- 
ample and influence shall lead my boys to shun the 
shoals and quicksands of a life foutvded m5^5\ («.c»- 
called) broad principles, or Vve\^ ^ ^c^t ^o^-^c^r. v^ 
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fight with manly courage against a besetting weak- 
ness ! ' 

The doctor had spoken quietly, though very ear- 
nestly. Miss Corbette smiled upon him through her 
tears. Mr. Mortimer looked strangely moved, but 
did not speak. Little Totty slipped by them, 
and crept noiselessly into her mother's room. Her 
father was kneeling by the bedside, his head buried 
in his hands. The dying woman lay back upon 
her pillows, looking calm and happy. She beckoned 
Totty to come near to her, then whispered softly, — 

* Totty, be good and kind to poor papa, and always 
pray for him and love him, will you ? * 

* Yes, mamma, yes,' said Totty, kissing her mother's 
hand, as she would often do in a gentle, loving little 
way. * I's so glad papa's going to be good. Totty 
always loved papa, but never quite like now ; ' and 
the child stole her hand softly over her father's bent 
head. * I's happy little Totty again, mamma,' she 
added softly ; * I's only " poor little me " when you 
cry and papa is naughty.' 

*God bless my child — my children!' said the 

mother, softly; then she asked Totty to run and 

fetch Helen and Tommy to her ; strangely enough 

she never named the babe, thoM'^ \i\a women 

bought she was still unconscious o? \\s AeasJcv, 
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'Promise, husband! I am going, oh, let me take 
your promise with me ! ' and Clara looked pleadingly 
into the eyes of her husband as he bent fondly over 
her. The doctor and Mr. Mortimer were in the 
room, but some distance from the bed. Miss Cor- 
bette had left some little time before, taking with her 
Helen and Tommy. Totty was to go home with Mr. 
Mortimer later. 

Stephen Corbane was too tearful to reply at once 
to his wife's pleading. Mr. Mortimer thought he was 
hesitating, and gently drew near. 

* Stephen, my boy,' said he, with fatherly kindness, 
* I have long done you an injury by not seeking more 
actively to help you to throw off your habits of intem- 
perance. I know IVe spoken to you upon the sub- 
ject, but I feel now how strengthless my arguments 
while I continued to make use of, and enjoy, the 
stimulants I urged your giving up. Now, listen : I 
and my friend, the doctor, would like to help you, and 
defend ourselves — for who knows how we ourselves 
might some day be tempted to excess ? Give us 
your hand, and let us all together promise, by God's 
help, from this night to abstain from all that is in- 
toxicating.' 

* Oh, sir, you are too kind ! ' sobbed poor Corbane^ 
as greatly touched as surprised 2l\. ^N\\'ak.V^\Ne^^^* 
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Clara did not speak^ but she looked from one to 
the other — ^from Mr. Mortimer to the doctor^ and then 
towards her husband — ^with a look of unearthly joy 
and wonder. 

There was silence in the room, broken by the 
distant carol of the Christmas singers. 

'Peace and good- will/ said Clara softly. *Yes! 
trouble and turmoil once, but peace and good-will 
now! Peace, such peace I Husband, He gave me 
peace in the midst of sorrow — He'll give you strength 
in the midst of temptation. Seek Him — seek Him 
— ^trust Him. Peace — ^peace — ^and good-will.' 

Another silence, broken by prayer, as the doctor 
knelt and commended the spirit passing away to Him 
who IS the God of Love, the Prince of Peace, the 
Comforter Divine. 

Did the husband keep the promise made to his 

wife on her death-bed ? Was it merely sentiment and 

excited feeling that led the doctor and the lawyer to 

make a vow of total abstinence that Christmas Eve ? 

Very natural questions, reader. Perhaps the story 

would never have been told had there been no answer 

forthcoming. You would like to know more than I 

am empowered to tell you ; but, ol \ivv& taake sure — 

those Christmas Eve promises Vv^.ve \iewv Wiesv^Ni\-f 
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kept ; the strong have helped the weak ; the weak 
have given strength to the strong, by inspiring them 
with new thoughts, new powers, new influences. 
There will be many Stephen Corbanes who will read 
this little story, many Mr. Mortimers and Dr. Barries. 
I can think, as I write, of many homes, once sorrow- 
ful and cursed with drink, made happy and prosperous 
by the gentle influence of Christ-like lives which, as 
by His command, * Peace be still,' have silenced the 
tumult of passion and the storms of sin. With these 
blessed memories in my heart, I close my little sketch 
in words the Master uttered as a guiding principle to 
every life — ' 

* GO AND DO THOU LIKEWISE ! * 




WHAT JOE WORTHY THOUGHT 

or THX 

BRITISH workman: 



THINK of it, man? Why ifs the best thing 
goiiig! Just you cooader a bft, see what a 
blessing it is to sucJi as me. Theie's scarcely a day 
gone by in the last fifteen years but I*ve spent my 
hour or so every night at a public house, and no dis- 
respect to my home neither, nor to my missis, who's 
one of the rig^t sort, and works early and late to 
make things tidy and comfortable, and has mostly a 
smiling face when one comes home, instead of the 
fretful, careworn look half the women have as are idle 
and giddy, and can never make two ends meet! 
Bless me ! why it would drive me mad in no time ! 
A man wants rest and comfort when he comes home 
after a hard day's work, not a fretful wife to go 
teasing him about this and that ; it's that as drives 
njcn to find a home at the public Ivovise^ and • gets 
them into drinking ways, if tVvemves ^vdi\sv>\.VTv'3^\w 
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* But what was I saying ? Oh, I know, I was say- 
ing how I always went into the public house for a chat 
after the day's work was done. I like my chat and 
pipe along with one or two others as well as any man, 
and there was nowhere else to go, and so, of course, I 
went to the public. Didn't I get into drinking ways ? 
Well, I won't say I didn't, though I never thought to 
the first start off; but somehow — I don't mind telling 
you now, though I couldn't speak of it for many a day 
once — when I got along with Will Turpin and Jim 
Osborne, I somehow did slip into bad ways ; they 
would drink a deal, and chaffed me when I stopped 
short after my two pints. I couldn't stand their jokes, 
and so, like a fool and coward, used to order more 
beer, until, in time, I didn't think much of having my 
eight or ten pints a night, sometimes more. 

* Wonder how I could do it ? So do I, but I did 
it, and my poor old girl at home came off on the 
short, until it got sometimes to having nothing at 
all in the house to eat by the end of the week, and 
the poor children — well, their shoes wore out, and 
there was no money to buy new ones, to say nothing 
of their other clothing ; and they were obliged to stay 
away from school, and then, of course, they got wild 
and unmanageable, and there was no doin^ nothing 

at all with them. Then we goV \i^\TsS&x^^^^^{^ ^^^ 
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lent, and had to torn out of tbe snug little cotts^e 
we'd lived in ever since we were married. That was 
a bad business ! My poor old missis didn't hold her 
head up for many a day after that. 

'Well, but I was going to tell )^u. I felt how 
cruel I was to go on so, alwa}^ spending the wife's 
bread and the children's shoes in drinkl. I used to 
think I'd give it up, but somehow I couldn't. Bad 
habits are quicker found than got rid of. I don?t know 
wbait would have been the end of it all, if I hadn't 
been brought to my senses. There ! it's eight years 
full ago, and yet I can't help crying whenever I 
think of it! 

'Well, you know, Jim, I had a pet child, as sweet 
a little lassie as ever sat on mother's knee. When 
I got into my drinking ways, Annie — that was her 
name — ^was four years old, and sometimes in the 
summer she would start off on her own account, 
right out of the garden and over the brook (there 
was a very ricketty old bridge over it, but somehow 
the children never came to any harm), up to the 
" Red Lion," and putting her little head in the Tap 
she would say, 'Daddy, come home along with 
Annie, doJ I mostly got up and went home, there 
and then. I couldn't resist the little darling, with 
her pretty ways and gentle tones; but one night — 
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it's awful to think of — I had had more than usual 
when she came for me, and instead of going, I spoke 
sharp, and told her to be off home. She looked 
very sorrowful like, and said, * Oh, daddy, do come, 
mammy's waiting supper, come with little Annie.' I 
think I would have gone then, she looked so sweet 
and pleading, only Will Turpin laughed, and that 
made me angiy ; so, instead of going, I boxed the 
child's ears, and turned her out, and shut the door in 
a passion. I was sorry for it afterwards, but didn't 
like to appear so, I was afraid of Will Turpin's laugh. 
(What fools we are, to chuckle to the Evil One so, 
for after all, it's him as does it, he knows he's safe on 
us if he can arouse our bad passions !) 

*I sat veiy uncomfortable for half-an-hour, and 
then I went — longing to kiss my little Annie — and 
tell her I was sony I had hit her. I got as far as the 
bridge, and then — I can see it all now — I stopped in 
agony, there — ^there, lying all in a heap, was my little 
Annie I She had fallen into the brook head foremost, 
and — ^well, well, she was drowned. My beautiful 
darling, father's own pet and guardian angel, was 
dead I The wife thought she was still along with me, 
as I had never failed to come home with her when 
she came to fetch me. 
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'Well, after that night I never went nigh the 
" Red Lion " again. I took to the " Pembroke Arms," 
and I made a vow I'd never go beyond my pint at 
one sitting ; but . . . what's the use of making 
such like vows, when all the time one is running right 
into the midst of temptations ? You might as well 
say you wouldn't catch the typhus fever, no that you 
wouldn't, although you were along with one who had 
it, and were breathing bad air and running every risk 
a fellow could run. I went to the " Pembroke Arms " 
time after time, and but for the thought of my wee 
birdie up in heaven, whose little voice seemed ever 
singing to me when I got the drink before me and 
was getting a bit reckless, " Daddy, come home ; 
daddy, come home, ^fo," I think I'd have got as bad 
as ever in my old ways. 

' My poor old girl at home fretted so after the child, 
and grew so ailing and bad, that my heart was torn 
two ways. I began to think more than ever, and 
look ye here, this is what I thought: it's no use, 
half measures won't do, if I'm going to be a steady 
man, and turn over a new leaf, I'll have to give up 
the drink entirely. So one day says I to my Pol, it 
was a Saturday night, and I'd come along home as 
straight as an arrow after master ^aid us^ — oh I my ! 
rvAat a struggle I had not to turn mto ^e ''"^^xs^^O*.^ 
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Arms " for a bit ; didrit some of the men shout after 
me ; ay, Bill Smith — ^him as got drowned two summers 
ago, when he were walking home drunk by the canal 
— ^how he teased me to go halves in a quart ; poor 
Bill Smith ! Ah ! what a nice lad he was ; good father, 
too, but his mother spoilt him ! Why, IVe seen her 
give Bill his drops of beer when he wasn't much more 
than a babe, and when he were ten years old he had 
his glass regular every dinner time — of course when he 
grew bigger he didn't stop at his one glass ; his poor 
mother begged and prayed on him to give up the 
drink when he were turned twenty, and she saw the sad 
havoc it was making with him ; but what was the use 
then ? He had got a taste for it when little more than a 
baby, and his mother didn't teach him there were harm 
in it theny\vy9t could she expect he'd turn from it all 
at once afterwards ? Ah ! if we'd only had a Band of 
Hope in those days, and Bill Smith had begun good 
habits early . . . Well, well, poor fellow, he's gone 
now, and his poor wife and bairns are in the work- 
house. My heart often bleeds for those innocent chil- 
dren, and when I think I was on the high road to 
bring my Pol and the bairns to the like place . '. . 
There ! it's no good going on like this, or I'll never get 
to the end of my story^^what w^'s 1 ^'ajjvcv^^ Qf^^V 
know. It was about the nigVit '^Vvfetv \ >wxv\.V^'«^si^«^^ 

1 
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my Pol and told her a bit of my thoughts, — I says to 
my old girl, " Pol," says I, " how'd you like to have a 
teetotal husband, for I'm in two minds to make a 
clean sweep of it, and never touch a drop of the 
drink again ? " 

''Well, as you may guess, my missis was glad 
I'd made up my mind to have no more to do with 
that which had been such a curse to me, and says 
she, then and there — my ! how her face brightened ; 
I'm sure my telling her that did her more good 
than all the medicine the doctor had been order- 
ing for her of late — szys she to me, " Joe, lad, if I've 
a teetotal husband, you shall have a teetotal wife. 
I can — that's to say " {s^ys she), " I will do without 
my half-pint on washing days" — ^it were the only 
time my Pol touched the drink, bless her! "I 
reckon" (says she) "a wife ought to stick by her 
husband in all that is good, for it stands to reason 
two must be stronger than one." (You wish all 
wives thought the same? So do I; the poor 
husbands would stand a better chance then than 
they do now; these wives of ours have a mighty 
power over us if they only knew it; and if they 
stick by us through thick and thin, when we start 

along a new road, why .the way \s \ftiv \\tafts easier ! 

We can bear r few chaffs, and a ??:eaX Vo^. ^S. toos^ 
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words from our old mates, when we've got our 
wives by our side, which would go veiy hard and 
perhaps bring us back again to old roads if they 
were away. Yes! if only all wives were like my 
Pol, — ^but then, what's the use of talking, my Pol's 
one in a thousand !) 

* Well, the long and the short of it all was, that me 
and my missis gave up the drink there and then, and 
we've been better and happier beings ever since, as 
well as fifty times healthier^ I can tell you, 

' But ye see, when I left off going to the ** Pembroke 
Arms," I wonderfully missed the company ; I felt as 
how I'd like a cosy chat at times along with some as 
took a bit of interest in the going on of things, and 
when I heard of this "British Workman Public House" 
without the drink, I thought God had just put it into 
the hearts of some kind folks to open it in the town 
for the likes of me, for it just gives a man all he 
wants, and don't lead him into no bad ways. 

* Oh I I bless the day the * British Workman ' was 
opened here ; and havetCt I cause to bless it, think 
you? 

* You don't wonder at my liking it now ? No, no 
more v/ould anyone else, if they knew as much as you 
know ; but I don't tell everyone — I can't, M.^ sw^e^t. 

little Annie is like a bright atvge\ to \xi^ W3^* "V <:5jm^ 
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think her death has been the saving of me ; it*s made 
me want to live a better life, and — and it's made 
me think a bit of the place up there — ^** above the 
bright, blue sky," and some day I hope to meet my 
darling, and tell her all about it. 

* The wife thinks quite as much of this place here 
as ever I do. She says, " There's many a woman will 
see her family better fed and clothed since the * British 
Workmans ' have been opened." She says, " Them as 
wants the company " (like me you know)," can just have 
it without getting into harm's way ; and them as is 
fond of the beer, but have a mind to give it up, will 
learn better notions by coming to a place where they 
can't get none, though there's plenty good company, 
and reading, and games, and such like, to entertain 
them, and it'll just help them on to better ways. 

* There, my man, I've given you my opinion pretty 
freely, but there's one thing I haven't mentioned ; you 
see those boxes, marked "Voluntary contributions 
towards the support of the British Workman"? — 
there's one facing when you open the door, and there's 
one as you come in down stairs — ^well, I always con- 
trive to put a sixpence in one of them every Saturday 
night. I'm not one as cares to be beholden to any- 

body, and so I do my part to keep m^ ^Jcve e'^^aJaUsh- 
meut, 135 every other Britisli workm^xv ^oxiJA ^c»^^^\ 
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not leave it for the good folks as started the place 
to do. 

* I wouldn't have thought of naming it, but I guess 
you don't understand the right meaning of those two 
boxes — at least, I know half the chaps that come 
here don't — ^perhaps you think they're meant for the 
gentlefolks that come visiting the place to drop a 
shilling in ? But they're not, they're meant for all of 
us, every man jack as comes here, to put something 
in. I heard the treasurer say one day, "Them as 
couldn't afford more might put in a penny, or even a 
halfpenny." What do you think now? the first 
week when he went to the box up stairs (there had 
been over a hundred of us in here at least that week), 
he only found fourpence ha'penny in the box — ^a fine 
start-off of " Voluntary Contributions " ! I told our 
treasurer I thought it was because nobody knew 
about giving, and so it proved, for the next week, 
after it had got breezed about a bit, there were three 
shillings in it, I heard. I don't know what it is now, 
but anyhow I mean to do my duty by it, and show 
my gratitude to the place. 

* Here, old boy, my pipe's gone out, and it's time 
I toddled off home ; I don't like to leave my missis all . 
by herself all the evening. I mostly reads a bit to 
her while she's working, or td\ Vvftt ^cx^^'s. ^\ "^ncsnj^ 
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I've picked up here in some of these nice books. Ah ! 
if there had always been these " British Workman 
Public-Houses," my little Annie might have been here 
now ; but there, the good God knows best ; she's safe 
along with Him, and she's a kind of " Light in the 
window " for us, as that hymn talks of. 

'Ah! it will be a happy day when we go to be 
with her there. And isn't it a blessing to know that 
we've all an invitation to go, and it's our own fault 
if we don't get there ! Christ died for all. If the 
thought of that doesn't make us hate the drink and 
all bad ways, I don't know what can ! I do say 
sometimes to my wife it was little Annie's death 
which led us first to think of our souls ; but it's 
the thought of a Saviour's love which makes sin 
right down hateful to us. And its the texts which 
hang about on these wall there, that drive such 
thoughts straight home to one. That's my verse, 
over the door there as we come in — "Him that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.'* And may 
it be yours, too, old fellow. Good night.' 



'CHUBB F; ' 

OR, 

GRAND-DAD'S DARLING. 



' /"^ HUBBY ! ' that was the name grandfather gave 
V-y him the very moment the little bundle of 
white clothes (with a pink head-flannel) was put into 
his arms by a very old lady in a stuff gown and 
mop-cap. ' 

* There! Mr. Turpond/ said the old lady with a 
little buzzing sound peculiar to motherly nurses, 
' you never saw a finer baby in a day's march ! You 
ought to be proud of your gfrandchild ! Feel the weight 
of him, and venture to contradict me if you dare.' 

Good old Mr. Turpond did as he was told. Well- 
disciplined grandfatliers are mostly obedient He 
felt the weight of his new-bom grandson (very much, 
I am forced to admit, as he was in the habit of test- 
ing the weight of his poultry when he went to market 
to make purchases for his customers), then balancing 
the little bundle in his left hand and arm, he. took the 
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forefinger of his right hand and gently poked some 
very pink little cheeks, touched sonie round little ears, 
passed the said finger over the rosy little lips, looked 
up quietly into the old nurse's face, and slowly and 
deliberately pronounced the word * Chubby ! ' And 
that was how little Chubby came in possession of 
his name. His mother suggested that * Stephen 
Jonathan,' being a family name, must be given to her 
first-born — names, like properties, being sometimes 
entailed — ^but Chubby he was. Chubby he would be, 
and Chubby he will doubtless remain until the end of 
the chapter. 

Chubby grew and throve. At ten months old he 
took to his feet, in spite of the staunch objection on 
the part of all elderly ladies whom he had the honour 
to include amongst his friends, and who prophesied 
(in token of their friendship) untold evil to the little 
legs if allowed at so early a date to bear the weight 
of little Chubby's body, l^ut Chubby had a will of 
his own, and his will was to walk ; so Chubby scat- 
tered arguments and admonitions to the winds and 
ran alone, whilst some neighbouring iqfants, with less 
will and more pliancy of disposition, were only just 
drawing themselves up by a chair, and flaking an 
attempt to stand. 

Chubby's will developed with his growth, But, 
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wilful or obedient, naughty or good, nothing altered 
the fact of Chubby being grand-dad's darling. By 
the time Chubby was two years old he could blow a 
whistle to call old Grey from the paddock to take 

* father ' to market in the vegetable cart ; he could 
use a whip to father's pigs, when the portly mother 
and her nine babies thought well to leave their wal- 
lowing in the sty for a gentle saunter in the front 
garden — even pigs like change of scene, you know 
— ^he could * ride a horse ' on the paddock gate with 
only an occasional fall — ^he had never broken a leg 
yet- — ^and he could dig his little fingers into mother's 
jam pots, and pronounce the preserves to be *werry 
goodt werry good* 

Dear, laughing, wild, good-for-nothing, naughty 
little Chubby ! Ah ! how grandfather loved the 
boy I What prayer so often on his lips as this : 

* God bless the lad.' Love begets love. No wonder 
Chubby loved grandfather with all the * might and 
main ' of his warm little wilful heart. To twine his 
baby arms round grandfather's neck, and peep with 
laughing eyes into the old man's face, saying the 
while, * Chubby love grand-dad, Chubby do ; ' this 
came as naturally to little Chubby as the first gift 
of his baby tongue, as it came to him ' once on a 
time* to climb his father's knee for 'sugar,' or help 
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himself, when opportunity ofTered, to his mother's 
preserves. 

No wonder that little Chubby's feet were never 
slow to follow grandfather's; there they were from 
early morning until bedtime the echo of grand-dad's 
steps. Grand-dad was a little deaf, but he generally 
had ears for all Chubby's movements. There was sm 
occasion, however, when grand-dad did not hear the 
patter of the little feet following his so closely. It 
was on a certain morning when he was, what he 
called, * treating conscience.* To tell a little secret, 
grand-dad had been very fond of drinking in his time. 
I say had been^ for since Chubby came to fill his heart 
with thoughts of love, and draw him nearer God and 
heaven, he had been wonderfully preserved from the 
pangs of his evil appetite. The fact was, his mind 
was so full of Chubby that there was no room for 
thoughts of self. But no earthly love is strong 
enough to defend the citadel of self when the enemy 
comes in full force to attack it. It was fair time, 
and grand-dad felt to long for half-an-hour in his 
favourite comer in the * Nine Pins,' Chubby was, he 
thought, away high busy with * father ' and the pigs. 
So off we went, impelled by the force of an unholy 
appetite. 
'Right glad we are to see you V was vYvr^rr^^ ^^v- 
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ing from landlord Smiler ; * come in, come in, there's 
your old corner all ready for you, and an old friend or 
two quite eager for a chat What shall I draw you ? ' 

* I'll begin with a pint of bitter beer,' said grand- 
dad, fumbling in his waistcoat pocket for some silver. 

* And Chubby take some too ! ' said a silvery little 
voice at grand-dad's elbow, feeling in his pinafore 
pocket for a farthing he had treasured up for many 
days * 'gainst fair time.' 

A boisterous laugh gfreeted little Chubby from 
landlord and others present ; but grand-dad had 
only tears at his command. 

* Eh ! landlord,* he said, shaking his head sorrow- 
fully, * we're fools to think we're only followed by the 
youngsters in ways that are good ! Their lives are 
echoing ours in bad and good equally alike. To 
think I've led my Chubby's feet in the paths where 
my own have often strayed. Landlord, no offence, 
I'll pay for the beer, but I'll not drink it. Come, 
Chubby, lad, old grand-dad '11 follow your leadings 
to-day,' and taking the child's hand, the old man 
withdrew amidst solemn silence. 

* Grand-dad, come to school with Chubby?' said 
the child the following Sunday morning ; * we sing 
nice hymns and talk nice texts^ and grand-dad can 

sit on Chubby's form,' 
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* Grand-dad's too big to go to school/ said the old 
man, shaking his head. 

* Is grand-dad too big to go to heaven too ? ' asked 
Chubby thoughtfully. 

* Nc, no, child — * Grand-dad got no further. He 
knew he was not too big as Chubby meant it, but 
* The Book ' said the way was narrow^ and the gate 
was straight. He was too big with all his sins about 
him to pass through that gate. 

Chubby waited for his answer, . but as grand-dad 
remained silent, he said, * Won't gentle Jesus let you 
in, grand-dad ? He would if you were a little child 
just like us. Can't God make you little, g^and-dad ?' 

'Ay, ay. Chubby, I mind there is a way of getting 
small enough for heaven ; ' and the old man knocked 
his stick upon the ground, while the tears trickled 
slowly down his cheeks. 

The school bell rang, and Chubby hastened off. 
He was soon sitting on his low form, with arms folded 
and legs crossed. By-and-by his little voice was 
sweetly singing the hymn — 

' Jesus loves me, this I know. 
For the Bible tells me so.' 

Then the little voice ceased suddenly, Chubby sat 




' Lord, apuc Uu child V^^Pagt 14 
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down on his form sick and giddy, complained of 
' naughty pain in his head/ and began to cry. 

That day an old man watched by the bedside of a 
fever-stricken grandchild. 

* Grand-dad, you'll come to Jesus* heaven ? He'll 
make you small 'grand-dad, small enough for " Suffer 
little children." Grand-dad, do come along with 
Chubby. Chubby's tired of waiting. Grand-dad, are 
you not ready?* were phrases which dropped from 
the c^^ld's lips in his delirium, in tones quite loud 
enough to reach the old man's ears. 

The days passed on, full of anxious longing and of 
weary sadness. Grand-dad was ever at his post be- 
side the bed. At length there came to the little 
fever-tossed patient the calni of sleep ; then grand-dad 
stole away on tiptoe, to weep out in solitude his prayer, 
* Lord, save the child.' It was New Year's morning, 
clear and frosty. Grand-dad, for the first time since 
that Sunday, when Chubby was carried home ill, left 
the house. His feet seemed to turn instinctively 
towards the village churchyard ; and there, amongst 
the tombs, he mused and thought of Chubby* How 
often had the rippling laughter of the bonny boy 
come to grand-dad's ears as he sat in the porch, and 
Chubby played amongst the gravestones ! To-day a 
child's grave, newly dug, caught grand-dad*s eye and 
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filled his soul with a grief that gave utterance in a 
deep-breathed moan. 

* Lord, spare the child/ again he cried. * Lord, hast 
Thou sent him as an angel from his home in heaven 
to call a poor old tottering man like me away from 
thoughtliessness and sin, to Jesus on the cross ? And 
now that Thou hast moved my heart with longing to 
know Thee, and to love Thee, art Thou calling back 
Thine angel ? Must it be. Lord ? Hast Thou the 
wish to have him safe housed in heaven ? l^ien — 
though it break my heart, and leave me lonely- 
desolate — Lord help me, help me to mean it as I say 
it, Thy — ^\vill — be — done ! ' 

The old man wept aloud, then rose and tottered 
home. He crept up cautiously to the room where 
Chubby lay. Perhaps he still slept on ; perhaps he 
had flown away to heaven. It seemed hours, days, 
since grand-dad lefl his side. The silent room looked 
undisturbed as grand-dad slipped cautiously into his 
seat by the pillow, and bent lovingly over the motion- 
less form of his little grandson. Another moment 
and two bright eyes were looking love into his face, 
and a sweet little voice said demurely, * A Happy 
New Year to you, grand-dad.* 

* Ay, ay, lad, the first New Year of a new-bom life ; ' 
and gmnd-dad sobbed for very joy. - 
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-Yes, Chubby had awoke from his long sleep to 
live. His first question had been, * Where is grand- 
dad ? * the next, * What's to-day ? Where have I 
been to ? ' 

When told in softest tones by his watching mother 

that this was * New Year's Day,' he had repeated 

*. New Year's Day' and *gfrand-dad,' and had fallen 

again to sleep, to rouse once more when grand-dad 

entered the room. Oh, what a bright New Year's Day 

that was in the home ! How grand-dad paced the 

kitchen, praising God ! He had given Chubby up to 

God, and God had given Chubby back again to him. 

Dear little Chubby was a long time in getting strong, 

but grand-dad and he were greater friends than ever. 

They sang their hymns together, they prayed their 

prayers together, and talked their texts together, until 

little Chubby felt * just as if grand-dad had really 

grown little like himself, and that they were both 

Jesus' children who were suffered to come to Him, only 

grand-dad was an old child who wore spectacles, and 

he was a new child who could neither read nor write/ 

Chubby never knew how his influence had helped 

to make grand-dad the happy man he was. It is not 

meant that children should know these little secrets. 

Each little child is the darling of somebody's heart ; 

let that child be good and gentle, ever praying the 

K ' 
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Lord Jesus to keep him pure and free from sin, and 
into his lif(^ however humble or secluded, shall be 
gathered a sweet Christ-bom, Christ-lived influence, 
and the heart that owns him * darling ' shall be taught 
by him. 

When the warm spring time came, an old man and 
a little boy were often seen together hand in hand. 
Sometimes the old man would sit down on a stone by 
the wayside, while the laughing boy would bound 
along chasing a butterfly, or running races with his 
own shadow. And if you had happened to have 
passed that way, and had inquired of anybody living 
near, * Who is that bright-faced lad ? ' they would have 
answered you, * Why, thaf s Chubby, and that* s his 
grand-dad ; the old man sets great store by the lad ; 
and no wonder, for the lad's been the saving of him. 
He first taught him to give up the drink, and then he 
led him to think of God and heaven.' 

And it is that you might know how all this came 
about, without having to ask any more questions 
that I have to-day told you the story of * Chubby ; ' 

OK, Grand-dad's Darling. 
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A Man of Ms WorcL With Frontispiece. 

A Night and a Day. with Frontispiece. Fifteenth 
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Friends till Death. With Frontispiece. Twenty-fourth 
Thousand. 

Two Cliristnias Storiea With Frontispiece. Twenty- 
first Thousand. 

Michel LoriO'S OrOSS. With Frontispiece. Fifteenth 
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The Worth of a Baby, and How Apple-Tree 

Court was Won. With Frontispiece. Nineteenth 
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Old TranSOme* With Frontispiece. Sixteenth Thousand. 
\* Taken from ' TTie King's Servants.* 

RoycU l6fno, cloth, price is, 6d, each. 

Michel Lorio's Cross, and other Stories. 

Two Illustrations. 

Friends till Death, and other Stories, with Two 

Illustrations. 

The Storm of Life, with Ten illustrations, Thi^^^- 
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The King's ServBXiXB. WitYvm^\iX.\\Vas\xa.^^^ 
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Gassy, with six Illustrations. Thfrty-eighth Thousand. 

The drew of the * Dolphin.' illustrated. Fourteenth 
Thousand. 

Lost Gip« With Six Illustrations. Fifty-ninth Thousand. 

%* A Superior Edition, with Twelve Illustrations, 

price 2s. 6d. 

" J^oyai i6mo, clothy price 2s. 6d, each, 
David Lloyd's Last Will, with Four illustrations. 
The Wonderful Life, Thirteenth Thousand. 



Daddy's Pet, By Mrs. Ellen Ross (* Nelsie Brook '). A 
Sketch from Humble Life Square crown 8vo, uniform 
■ with * Lost Gip.' With Six Illustrations, is. 

' We have been more than pleased with this simple bit of writing.' — Chris tiau 
World, 

* Full of deep feeline and true and noble isentiment.'— ^n^f^/^M Gasetie, 

* A very prettv tale. — 7<jA« BulL 

* A pretty little story for children.*— ty^rtSrwra*. 

*An exceedingly pretty little story.' — Literary Churchman, 

Looked Out. a Tale of the Strike. By Ellen Barlee. 
With a Frontispiece, is. 6d. 

' Beautifully written. . . . Should be bought by all means for parochial libraries, 
whether in country or in town,' — Literary Churchman. 
'Well wntXttL'— Edinburgh Courant, 

OllPisty'S Inheritance, a London story. By Flor- 
ence Whitaker. Illustrated. Royal i6mo, cloth, 
price IS. 6d. 

' A graceful little story of a London waif. . . . An attractive book for London 
children.'—- CA*frA Times. 

Princes and Princesses. By h. iE. and e. e. maiden.' 

Illustrated. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

fTbe book is well got up ; and to find out t]b,e bidden mcaniiu^ that* lies in these 
eaupauuical stories wSl be a useful exerdse to t\ve mv»nafe9 dlTvqav^TeaLders.'-^ 
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Sir Spangle and the Dingy Hen. By letitia 

Mac Clintock. Illustrated. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 
'is. 6d. 

An illustrated story for yqtmg' children,^ in , which cocks and' hens, aristo<5zatic 
and humble, are made most pleasantly to teach moral lessons.' — Daily Review.' 

Pixie's Adventures; or, the Tale of a Terrier. By N. 
D'AnVers. With Twenty-one Illustrations. i$mo, 
doth, 4s. 6d. 

* Prettily and pleasantly told, in just the style which we might imagine to be ap- 
propriate to a terrier, and witn quite natural mdication of conceit and other foibles 
of the class.* — Spectator. 

The Story of our Father's Love told to Chil- 
dren. By Mark Evans. Fourth and Cheaper Edition 
With Four Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, price IS. 6d. 

* His book will be welcomed by many a parent and instructor of youth, who has 
experienced the difficulty of conveying religious truths to yoimg minds.' — Edin- 
burgh Courant. 

Price Three Shillings and Sixpence eack^ 

Tripp's BuildingrS. A Studyfrpm Life. By Miss Drum- 
MOND. With Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo. 

' It is sufficient to say that her. (Miss Drummond's) book, the outcome of a 
genuine love and sympathy, is worthy of its object' — Spectator. 

Works by the Author of 'St. Olave's/ ' When I was a Little Girl/ dc, 

I. Aunt Marjr's Bran Pie. illustrated. 

* A bright story for children.*— GA?^^. 

' The stories are exceedingly %oodiJ— Nonconformist. 

* This is a very amusing book for children-; one of the best books of the season.'— 
Literary World. 

II. Sunnyland Stories. Fcp. 8vo. illustrated. 

Brave Men's Footsteps, a Book of Example and 
Anecdote for Young People. By the Editor of * Men 
who have Risen.' With Four Illustrations by G. Doyle. 
: Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 

' This little volume is precisely of the stamp to win the favour- of those who, 
in choosing a g^ for a boy, would consult his moral development di Well as his 
te nporary pleasure.' — Dail^ Telegraph. 

* A readable and instructive vomme.*— j^^raMr/M^f. 

*A good hook, which will, we hope, -meel'<f^<^tiE«r««\ ^ra»Ms^ — ^^eioAjorr . 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence EACH-^Continued. 

WORKS BY MARTHA FARQUHAR80N. 
L Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 8vo. 
IL Elsie's Girlhood. Crown 8vo. 

in. Elsie's Holidays at Roselands. Crown 8vo. 

' Elae Dinsmore is ft familiar name to ft world of young readers. In the above 
three pretty volumes her story is complete, and it is one full of youthful experi- 
ences, winning a general interest' — Atheiueum, 



The Little Wonder-Horn. By jean ingelow. a 

Second Series of ' Stories told to a Child.' With Fifteen 
Illustrations. Square 24ma 

*We like all the contents of the "Little Wonder-Horn" very mwii.* -^Aihetutum, 
* We recommend it with confidence.'— Pa// MaU GazetU, 

' Full of fresh and vigorous fancy, it is worthy of the author of some of the best 
of our modem verse.*— ^/oiM^anf. 

Little Minnie's Troubles : an Everyday Chronicle. By 
N. R. D'Anvers. Illustrated by W. H. Hughes. 
Fcp. Svo. 

The African Oruiser : a Midshipman's Adventures on 
the West Coast. By S. W. Sadler, R.N., Author 
of * Marshall Vavasour.' A Book for Boys. With Nine 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 

'Sea 3rams have always been in favour with boys; but this, written in a brisk 
style by a thorough sailor, is crammed full of adventures.' — Times, 

Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories. Crown 

8vo. With Four Illustrations. 

' These are plain, straightforward stories, told in the precise, detailed manner 
which we are sure young people like.* — S/eciator, 

'They are romantic, entertaining, and decidedly inculcate a sound and generous 

moral We can answer for it that this volume will find fieivottr with those 

for whom it b written, and that the sisters will like it quite as wdl as the brothers.' 
— Atkenttum, 

Seven AntxLmn Leaves from Fairyland, iiius- 

trated with Nine Etchings, 
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